25 cents a copy JANUARY, 1909 $2.50 a year 
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morality and truth. 


ultum in Parve 
* by William Dalion; “The W 
e beautiful color section is devoted, 


"by Harry Furniss; * 








ludes some splendid short stories by 


15 Cents a Copy 









“The White Christ” 
HALL CAINE 


Author of “The Manxman,” ‘*The Christian,”’ 


be found to be the mos 


appears in the January-Holiday 


Ghe 


SrRAN D 
Magaz 


“is derived from an Arabic traditi 
that part of Western civili 


FAC 


author’s view, 


Is Crusn 


This story began in the December numbe 


Some Other Special Features of the 
January-Holiday prmmainen: 


1 Homes ana Garde youd = 


>a Compendium ors 


in this number, to ‘*'l 
j 


trical successes of the day—in London—and which will a 
such well known and popula 
hell, Ellen Thnorneycroft Fow 


= $1.50 a Year 


Of all Newsdealers and 


The International News Company 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York. 


It will be to the interest of advertisers to ask us about the quantity 
circulation of THE STRAND MAGAZINE 








HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


The best Furniture Book at a reasonable price 
Over 100 illustrations. 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, 


$1.74 net, postage prepaid 


Republic Building, Chicago 














ATLA 


| Makes The Best Conerate 








S Portuait CEMENT 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 40 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
























Money Will Stretch 


At least it will go further if spent 
in the right place. 50 per cent 
saved by our big offers. Wecan 
stretch your money and save you a 
full 50 per cent. 

LOOK! Here are the most remark- 
able Magazine Clubs ever offered. 


Special Offers 


Regular Price per your Our Price 


| ${,50 


Total aS 
















Regular Price per year 





31.50 | Our Price 
0} 

National Daily 00 | ${, 50 
Total 00 


Metropolitan, Sunset or Bohemian, can be sub- 
tituted for Pearson’s in this club. 









; Regular Price per year : 
N nal Daily.. 31.00 | Our Price 


; 0 
Home Journal és 0 { 00 
v 


Total $2.00 



























Regular Price per yoor | 
3K $9 Price 
1:30 | $2. 25 
Total 4 70 | 
Regular Price per year 
= = Our Price 
1.50 $3 
1.50 ,00 
Total "36.00 | 





uting or Smart Set can be included in any 
De ae $1.50 


ny two $1.50 magazines in above clubs 
| be sent to one or different addresses 
a PEROEe sibs ssl sa om eck a pcios 
ris Modes, the greatest woman’s maga- 
> in the world, will be sent to any address 
Pe OE TE occa cs va aes cane eRe 40c 














H , Rogue rules eee sei | Our Price 
nO | 
Total ~ST.00 50c 
ris Modes .... (isi venewe as ounces 50c 


ional Home Journal eee 50c 
i your choice of Pearson’s , Metropolitan, 
hemian or Sunset, to one or more ad- 
sses for one year, only $1.50. 








é Bargain Prices on single yearly 
subscriptions 

REGULAR 
PRICE 
33.00 
1.50 ef 
aehbina 1.50 -75 

3.00 uy 
50 
Home Journal. AO .25 
National Daily 1.00 69 




















» lowest Should any Agency or 
shiteher te or advertise better or differs 
, rders to us at their price, 










> always acknowledge every order. Tiiis is 


y seldom done by any other agency. 
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to old 













as well as new 








ant all the papers sent to one 
plit the club and have them sent 
of ditferent addresses, 


ERENCE ES: North Memphis Savings Bank, 


1y business heuse in Memrhis, or 
n our clubs. 





















r by Name d al! 


JONES BROTHERS COMPANY 
)-06 Goodwyn Institute, Dept. 225, Memphis, Tenn. 
SEND FOR OUR LARGE PRICE LIST. It is 


EE to any address. 


of club and sen 














Want Agents and Representatives, in eyery city 
town and vil- 

United States to take subscriptions to 
. Send for our big agent’s offer. 
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THURMAN’S 
Portable Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


The most perfect electric portable cleaner and latest triumph 
of }. 8S. Thurman, originator of Vacuum Cleaning Machinery, 
atter years of experience in designing, building and operating 
this class of machines. It has the most advanced and improved 
features known to electric portable cleaning. Is light, operated 
by the housemaid, mechanically perfect, easily portable, 
built to last. 


Vacuum Pump Creates Absolutely Constant 











Suction 

through cleaning apparatus to dust tank, effectively removing dust, dirt, 
grime, moth eggs, ver *tc., from floors, rugs, carpets, draperies, etc., 
without beating, bru injury. It accomplishes by one process sweep- 
ing, renovating and dusting at the same time, and is 
The Latest Improved Housecleaning Apparatus 
Can be operated in any building wired for electric lighting and more than 
saves its cost in labor, wear and tear in a short tin 

Tools for special work: Stair and stair edge, tapestry, upholstery, tuft 
button, wall, wood, floor, clothes, face and body massage and many others 
are given with this inachine. It more than makes up in quality and efficiency 
for the difference in cost between this and inferior makes of cle Price 
for Thurman Portable Electric Vacuum Cleaner, direct irrent, $150.0 
alternating current, $165.00. Sent on one week's trial; money refunded if not 
as represented. Catalog and price list free. Get the best when purchasing. 


Ceneral Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Co. 
4436 Olive Street, Dept. H., St. Louis, Mo. 


Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazine: 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject 

Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
close $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Streets 
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HERP’S not an artist in the country 

—amateur or professional — who 
wouldn’t bea better one for using Devoe 
Colors and Brushes; many of the best 
schools and studios have learned this. 
Write us for the reason. 

We make a specialty of these boxes, and have 
them in a very great variety for both oil and water 
color work, from the small, very inexpensive ones 
up to the professional artist’s box, $25. 


For Catalogue address Dept. F. 
Dealers sell Devoe Goods. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street - 

Fulton and William Streets - New York 

1214 Grand Avenue - - Kansas City 
Get “Devoe”’ quality into your work 


Chicago 











unning Water 
in Zero Weather 


HERE is no longer any necessity for inconvenience and repairs due 
T to frozen tanks and pipes. No matter how cold it may be, you can 
have a constant supply of fresh running water delivered at a usable 
temperature to all fixtures. This satisfactory water supply service will 
be yours, if you install the 


Kewanee System of Water Supply 


With the Kewanee System, there is no Over 9000 Kewanee Systems in operation, 


elevated tank exposed to all extremes in 
weather conditions. No freeze-ups in win- 
ter and no warm stagnant water in sum- 
mer. Instead, a Kewanee Pneumatic 
Tank is located in the cellar, or buried in 
the ground. It cannot leak, freeze, over- 
flow or collapse. 


Pump the water from your well, cistern 
or other source, into this tank; and it will 
be delivered to the fixtures and hydrants 
under air pressure. Water will always be 
on tap at the plumbing fixtures. Horses 
and stock can be watered in the barn. 
First-class fire protection assured for your 
buildings. 


supplying water for country and suburban 
homes, farms, schools, public and private 
institutions, ete. Every Kewanee System 
a success and every user a friend. 


The Kewanee System is the original 
water supply system, involving the use of 
air pressure instead of gravity pressure. 
There are imitations now—avoid them. 
Get the genuine and you will take no 
chances—we guarantee that. Look for 
our trade-mark (Gj and name plates on 
tank and pumping machinery. 

No charge for expert engineering ser- 
vice. Let us help you solve your water 
supply problem. Write for our 64-page 
illustrated catalog No. 6. It is free. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


1566 Hudson-Terminal Bldg. 
50 Church St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


1212 Marquette Bldg. 
Chicago, 
Ill, 


710 Diamond Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburg, 
Pa. 




















ARTISTIC PRACTICAL HOUSES—A new book for 1908 has been prepared showing the 
latest designs of houses of moderate cost for homes and for investments. This volume 
contains practical and skillful arrangements of tloor plans and shows artistic 


exteriors equal to those of the most expensive work in the suburban archi- 
tecture of America. If you want a house costing from $5,000 to $10,000, com- 
plete and convenient, and yet unusual and the opposite trom the common- 


place, you will be interested in this new book. Price $2 by express prepaid. 
COLONIAL HOUSES showing per 


residences costing from $10.000 to $30.00. 
E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 615, 17 State St.. New York City 


spectives and floor plans of handsome 
$ ‘rice $2 by express prepaid. 




















) FIREPLACE BRICK MANTELS 


_have been shipped by us to all parts of the world. 
| Any careful mason can erect them. Photographic - 
) catalogue sent on application to Philadelphia & Bos- 
ton Face Brick Co., Dept. 14, 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

















OUSE BEAUT eu. READERS EXCHAN 








EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 




















Bhe Beautiful Hand-@oven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in 
design and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 








Would You Buy a Pig in a Poke? 


When you build or re-decorate, the quality of the 
wood finishes is of the utmost importance. 

Do you feel competent to judge paints or varnishes? 

Or satisfied to leave their choice to the painter? 

Wouldn’t it be worth to you a small percentage of 
their cost to have the advice of a disinterested expert, 
who has nothing to sell, save 


QUALITY INSURANCE? 
Write for my plan. 


ROBERT A. WORSTALL 


Paint and Varnish Specialist 


121 La Salle Street CHICAGO 














Creole 
Antiques 





We have collected from 
the colonial mansions of 
La Belle Louisiane, the 
finest examples of Span- 
ish and Colonial types 
known. We not only 
collect in the original but 
construct perfect repro- 
ductions in our studios. 
We have a number of 
genuine, rare old 


Antique 
Grandfather 
Clocks 


of rich, glowing ostrich 
plume mahogany, grace- 
ful and massive in design. 
Prices and cuts of An- 
tiques of every sort sent 
on request. 


R. L. SCHMIDT 


237 Royal Street 
New Orleans, La. 















$8. 00 Chinese Wicker Basket Chairs, ‘It comesin SECTIONS, not in pieces.” 
importe d f Hong Kong, 
\ she - < 
F.O.B. . hit , nish d,_ st gly - a, 
pore What you have al- : . 
ways wanted but never knew ik 4 . 
where to obtain. Sent direct I : 
I t table « \ 
Be ltetaahine a ck poy 
iS f e las Refers W ' 


I 
HOME R HOW RY 
Importe rnit 
606 CARONDELE fen ones Cal 


42% SQ. > iss 
us, 8 | 975 








Direct from Factory to you. 








<. = A Sc reen 4 Oak Dave complete “ae $42 
Quar r ¢ 
From tree, Oak Davenport, Al 
the § 3 vt ‘Pte ee a arn I EVERY DOL! fpeesd 
: oO ; I 
Studio ur G oods Do ieee “s iG a 
ss 2 TODAY for our free 
= of im Furniture etc., all 
the COMEPACRT "' INTERNATIONAL MFG. CO. 
aft pS FURNITURE -.—a A , Mich. 
Crafters 104 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mic 








MARY MOWER 
RATED, FURNISHED 

Chicago 

San Jose, Cal. 


LAWRENCE BUCK 


sth — 
or hoi »me-make 


ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, DECO 
: wy P- Tr »-Date Ho 


Steinway Hall, - e 
D’Arcy Gaw, . . 











School of E Ho ome Economics, “ell 'W. “69th St. 





" Home- Making, the — P rofession” 


Be me aay « 


irses in do- 


rs, 
ome 5 


“Chicago, Ill. 











OLD COLONIAL 
CANDLE STAND 


Used also fora Palm, or Smoker's Stand. Soli 
Mahogany, 22 in. high, carved pedestal, cla 


ANDERSON ART CO. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF 


DUTCH PAINTINGS 


Water Colors, Etchings, 
Reproductions, suitable for 










feet 











all kinds at lowe st price yrite me 
w sol and I will se and cuts oud prices. 


PETER EMERSON 
} 1111 Old South “Building 






Fine Art 





$5 


I make Highboys, Lowboys, Sofas, Secre- 
t pee s, Sideboards, and (¢ ‘olonial Reproductions 
what you 


BOSTON, MASS. 


d 


w 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 








at a wide range of price, from $2.00 up. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ANDERSON ART CO. 


178 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 
























THI PORTABL 
=N LAMP 





furnishings. 
Weathered Oak; 
finished ; has HANDSOME SHAD 






ready to use. Attractive and 
Gas, oil or electricity. Fully 
guaranteed. Other styles 
shown in free booklet of 
portable lamps and domes. 
L. W. CILLESPIE 








THE LITTLE SHOP 
No. 610 Steinway Hall—17 East Van Buren Street 
IMPORTS—Curtains, Hand-Em! iered Houss« 1 Line 
Chinese Embroideries and Smal! W s. Hand Embroider 
Gowns, Blouses and Novelties 





Dept. C, Marion, Indiana 








ARTISTIC 
E 


will delight all lovers of art craft 
It is made of Mission 
hand rubbed wax 
E of 
four pé# anels genuine art glass, harmo- 
nious tints of green and white. Complete, 
substantial. 


Special Price 
Complete 








. 
Order one now 
foryourlibrary 
Mission Fixtures, Portable Lamps 





HARPER’S COOK BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Bound in washable pigskit lored leatheret. With contributions 
by every cooking expert Edited by the editor of ‘‘ Harper’s 
Bazar.’’ Illustrated. {41 pages. 8vo, $1.50. 

( book century. There is no other cook-book 
which is ’ r dict l t you can turn instantly to what you want. 


S mprehensive 1 f tried and approved recipes. 


THE BABY: ‘His Care aul Training 


/ \ , WHEI ate * vili., 189 pages, $1.00 net. 
Miss W r has b years the head nurse and general director of 
B: s’ Hospital of New The most agate tt complete, and com- 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES 


late [llust1 


$1.2 


Se 5. 

l that for y ha d unquestioned supremacy as the most 
authoritat standard int rd rrect manners. It has been revised to date 
by the edit Hurper’s B i covers the entire field. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Publishers, NEW YORK 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
regular subscribers to THE House BEAUTIFUL. But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 
Replies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible. 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters 


WOOD STAINING 


I am building a new house and can hardly decide 
on suitable color of stain for woodwork in rooms 
of first floor. Will have only mahogany furniture 
in the dining-room. I would like to have some 
mahogany in living-room. The dining-room will 
be red birch stained mahogany. Living-room, 
hall, and den will be oak. All floors will be quar- 
tered oak. 

What I want your suggestions on is what stain 
for living-room. If you can add a suggestion or 
two as to wall decoration it will be appreciated. 

K. D.C. 


We would suggest a brown stain for oak trim and 
floors. It will be lighter than the birch-stained 
mahogany, but a rich brown color suggesting the old 
oak. These shades of brown *1 floors, after being 
waxed and rubbed, take the tones of old rugs beauti- 
fully, and seem to make a foundation for furniture 
in either mahogany or oak which never offends. In 
a location apt to receive a great deal of street dust, 
that must be taken into consideration and the tones 
made lighter. All the floors would better be 
stained the same shade. With the brown stain, 
the walls will take a golden brown treatment in 
paper, burlap (if rough plaster, a stain) fabrics of 
all kinds—tapestro and Japanese grass cloth. To 
have one room in two tones and the others plain 
will be attractive. 

The dining-room would be harmonious with 
burlap four feet from base, and above a scenery 
frieze of brown, yellow and the green of trees and 
the deeper brown of their trunks. Outer curtains 
to match the tone of walls and inner ones of net 
coming to sill with a two-inch hem. 








COLOR SUGGESTIONS 


I am to have my walls of plaster, rough cast for 
tinting. 1 thought of having brick fireplace in 
library. I shouid be glad to have your suggestions 
as to the color scheme for walls, finish of trim, includ- 
ing lighting, ete. 

I thought of staining the reception hall a dark 
yellow, preferably pumpkin; the library (which 
you will notice connects with hall and dining- 
room by folding doors) a light brown or dark orange; 
or would you tint hall and library alike, ceilings 
light yellow? I thought of making library red with 
Flemish or black woodwork, wrought iron fixtures, 
and hardware. But reading so much in House 
Beautiful as to light absorption of a red wall, de- 
cided to use the color mentioned above or whatever 
you think best. 

Shall I stain the woodwork, which will be cypress, 
with birch veneer, dark brown, orforest green? Also 
suggest finish for staircase in hall including balus- 
trade and treads. Shall I use wide or narrow pic- 
ture molding. Shall hardware and light fixtures 
be dull brass? 

Dining-room is to be finished in mahogany, walls 
old blue, trim white, ceiling ivory, mantel mahog- 
any, with white unglazed tiles— or would you sug- 
gest an all white mantel? Shall doors be white or 
mahogany? 

The library furniture is oak which I wish a little 
later to have done over Dutch or brown finish. 
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Beauty ond Strength 


stand out prominently in every Morgan Door. Their beauty is not only in the exquisite grain 
of selected woods from which they are made, but in their dignified designs which harmonize 
with any interior finish or exterior style of architecture. 


Morgan Doors 


are the most perfect dours manufactured. They are made of several layers of wood with the 
grain running crosswise, making shrinking, warping or swelling impossible and giving them 
great strength ard they are veneered in all varieties of hard-wood, birch, plain or quarter- 
sawed red or white oak, brown ash, mahogany, etc.,—the coloring of each particular wood 
being brought cut to the highest degree. 


Morgan Doors are correctly designed by experts, in all styles of architecture—Colonial, 
Empire, Mission, etc., and you will have none of the disappointments that invariably result 
from the use of ordinary doors if you insist that Morgan Doors are used in your building. 


Write today for our handsome illustrated book **The Door Beautiful” which shows you more of the 
detailed beauty of Morgan Doors and why they are the only coors you should use in your building. 


Morgan Company, Dept. E, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Distributed by Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago, Ill. Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Morgan Company, Baltimore, Md, 
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~CASEMENT WINDOWS 


4 | 
a 





are the most convenient things in 
the world when controlled by the 


Sperry Casement Lock and Adjuster 


This device, opens, closes and locks the 
window, holding same rigidly in any desired 
position, all without disturbing inside screen 
or draperies. Thousands in use giving perfect 
satisfaction. Write us for full information. 


OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. 1!1,W: HARRISON ST; 
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FIM cheapest andmost reat 
For Draperies Curia Curtains Ser Screens, eit’ 


PACIFIC mee Peotone .MAss. 
Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES. 1200 acres, 
50 in hardy Roses, none bet- 
ter grown. 44 greenhouses 
of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, 
Geraniums and other 
things too numerous to 
mention. Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., by mail post- 
paid. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Immense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the 
queen of bedding plants. 50 choice collections 
cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. Elegant 
168-page Catalog FREE. Send for it today and 
see what values we give for your money. Direct 
deal will insure you the best at first cost. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.. Box 148 Painesville, 0. 

































Sheep Manure 


Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
5 odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
UZ Nee ERO ed lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 
LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 
STABLE $4 00 Delivered to your Freight Station. 
Apply Now. 


EH The Pulverized Manure Co., 24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 








isdistinctly a floor rar- 
nish (we have special 
products for other 
work). It gives floor. not 
only a beautiful finish, 
but preserves the surface. 
It’s mar-proof, heel-proof, 
water-proof 
varnish that 


the one floor 


Ask for Sample Panel 
sinished with **61"°—hit it with a 
hammer—you may dent the wood 
but the varnish won't crack. 
PRATT & LAMBERT-INC. 
VARNISH MAKERS 60 YEARS 


61 TONAWANDA ST... BUFFALO, MH. ¥ 
FACTORIES In 7 CITIES 





| Shall seats of chairs be eather or br 
Floors are all to be pins Will 1 suggest a fir 
I shall get for the libra three orienta 
what colors would you sugges For the hall I 


a very pretty 
is green with a tan o1 esig 

I forgot to state that t es e is to be 
finish, tile floor. Shall I e the itura 
white and brown tile? Wi tain or pay 
walls? L. I 


square | predominating 


We would suggest f ecept roon 
library the same wall golden brown witl 
stained a deeper broy portiéres of 
monk’s cloth, 
side curtains of raw silk 
as the monk’s cloth, or one the deeper tones 
the wall. 
that there 
seats of your library chairs would better be I 
matching the tone of walls lark The 
of all the rooms should be stained brov 
and well rubbed, giving a s 
for the floors should be darker than the wal 
The stairs and balustrade should have the 
finish as trim. Have your picture 
or narrow as you choose, but have it } 
cornice, where the ceiling meets the wa 
be stained the same brown as all the trim 

Hardware and light fixtures of dull brass. D 
you think you have planned for enough light? We 
think you would prefer side lights in th 
room. 
the tile brown and natural will 

The dining-room we would make 
and white. The mantel ca 
hardware and fixtures should be of glass, the light 
the old-fashioned glass globes with prisms 


short cul l r ec! net wit! 


One of the beauties of rough plaste 


are so many iights 





The walls of vestibule should be 





yrrect 
] 
entirely D 


»f tile Che 


PLAIN TONES 


I am enclosing a sketch of a house which we are 
remodeling. Plastering to be all rough sand 
float finish; to be tinted with Alabastine. The 
living and dining rooms should be tinted in light 
colors as they are rather dark. Mantel of fireplac 








will be of brown “‘iron spot” brick with wood she 
All the woodwork to be southern pine stained me 
dium dark golden or Flemish brown oak. Front 
room rug brown border, with brown the prevai 


One rug in living room has orienta 


color of rug. 


border with large cream colored center. Other 
rugs have reds and greens as prevailing colo! 


being made of ingrains and are variegated. Furt 
ture mostly dark oak, two pieces Flemish oak 
Ceilings are ten feet. Should there be a plate rail 


around dining and living roon If not 
advisable to have two colored side walls in 
below the frieze? 

Please furnish me with a color scheme for the 
walls of front room, living and dining 
both bedrooms downstairs Also make any 
gestions you can about woodwork and flo 
There will not be new floors and they will need 
paint or heavy stain of some sort. I should be glad 
to know your opinion of Alabasti1 


this roon 


room 


Inasmuch as your rugs have beer 
would advise making these the ba f your color 
schemes and planning the w ecordingly For 
the dining-room a dee; ¢ color Alabast 
repeating the dominant tone the rug, is advised 
with a slightly lighter tone carried over the 
Your room will not only seem lighter but lar 


ceiling 


this treatment. 














room a cht brown Alabastine 


In the frent 
| matching the prevailing color of the 1 








MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 








“Baby’s Best Friend” 

and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevent ts Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

r your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with wa sears s face 

top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents— Sample free. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Taleum Toilet Powder—It 
of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Vang Tollet Powder, Oriental Odor No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 


Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only at Stores, 
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No Soot, Smoke or Odor. 
Supplants the oil heater, 
requires no care. Throws 
the heat down 
to the floor 
Burns any 
gas, natural 
or artificial. 


SATISFIED 


Cheapest heat known 


Average Expense one-half 
sent per hour when gas is 
$1.00 per 1000 cubic feet. 
Warms a room in 5 minutes. 
physicians. 
MORE 
THAN 5O, 000 USERS 

ld everywhere on monet At your dealer's or sent pre- 
i to any address on receipt of price. Efficiency guaranteed 
that of any other Gas Heater on the mg Agents 
ted. Folder Free. Kohler Die & Specialt Mfs., 
200 West Washington Boulevard, - AY 
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Turn your house 
into a home 


Make it a home in reality—not in name 


only. Make your house so attractive that 
you will continually hear expressions of 


approval regarding your good taste. 


@ Inan Illinois town, the first house equipped with 
Casement Windows brought the owner Eight Cash 

to sell at a goodly profit. He decided that, 
ch as Casement Windows made his home so 
to others, it was worth even more to 





[f your house seems “ barney ”— if it looks 
sort of uncomfortable and is not suggestive 
and contentment, Casement Win- 
dows will turn your house into a home ata 
nall expense, for Casement Windows can 
» put into most any house, old or new, by 
carpenter. And you will then wonder 
yw you ever got along without them. All 
these good pointsand many more are brought 
yut in the Casement Window Handbook, 
hich will be gladly sent free upon request. 
is very limited, so send for it 


of neace 
I 


The supply 


The Casement Hardware Co., Inc. 
210-154 Washington St. - CHICAGO 
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found an effective treatment, providing an excel- 
lent background for the furniture, and harmonizing 
with the cream-colored walls of the dining-room. 

In a north bedroom a warm yellow will be effec- 
tive, and in the south room a light olive green; or, 
if you prefer to make the latter a part of the front 
room, it will be well to continue the green tint here. 
The rooms, we note by the plan, are connected by 
sliding doors. In a comparatively small house an 
excellent effect is gained by the use of one color in 
two or more rooms. 

We have always been advocates of sand-finished 
plaster in rooms where the interior trim is simple 
and vigorous. In connection with medium and 
dark brown stains it is highly effective. 

Alabastine we have repeatedly recommended on 
the ground of durabilty and beauty. 
wall finish, it leaves little to be desired. Alabastine 
may be treated in various ways. Several tones 
may be combined in one room, and by the use of a 
stencil many effects may be obtained; but in 
rooms such as you describe, we would advise one 
tone carried to the cornice line. 


As a sanitary 


A ten-foot side 
wall gains in dignity when there are no subdivi- 
sions except the wainscot. 

A plate rail could be used in the dining-room 
with a slightly deeper tone below, to give finish and 
substance to the lower wall. We would not advise 
a plate rail in the living-room. The floors should 
be stained the color of the woodwork and waxed. 
Any of the floor preparations advertised in our col- 
umns will be found to be satisfactory. 

Pine woodwork needs careful treatment on ac- 
count of the soft grain. Avoid very deep stains 
as the wood absorbs the color, and what appears 
“medium” on oak will seem ‘‘dark” on pine. 


TWO FLOORS OF A HOUSE 


My house is painted dark red, white trim, roof 
sage green. The woodwork throughout lower 
floor is pine or spruce, finished in natural color. 
Floors and stairs the same, also the bath-room. 
Upper hall and bedrooms painted white, ceilings 
white. In the east room I have a green-and-white 
striped paper, ingrain carpet in green and white, 
white iron bed, bureau birch, yellow finish. In the 
northwest room white Moire paper, border pink 
roses with green foliage, white iron bed with brass 
trimmings, matting on floor with small rug of pink 
and green. I want a bureau for this room but 
cannot afford mahogany. Would you suggest 
mahogany veneer, or birch-stained mahogany? 
Southwest room papered in gray ground with pink 
roses and green leaves. Have a pine suite stained 
walnut. Shall I keep it as it is or paint it? I 
thought of gray or white. I get a good many 
ideas for bedrooms from Tue House BEAUTIFUL. 

The lower floor troubles me more than the upper. 
I will tell you what I have in the way of furniture. 
The halls are papered in a two-toned green. The 
living-room walls are in Alabastine to match the 
darker stripe. Is this correct with a red brick fire- 
place and mantel? I have squares of ingrain carpet, 
tan ground with border in écru, in hall and living- 
room. I want portiéres for the arch — would you 
advise burlap? I could change the walls to some 
other shade if you think better; something more 
harmonious with the brick. My furniture is an 
old mahogany lounge, a walnut parlor suite cov- 
ered with green haircloth, bookcases of ash, which 
match the woodwork, an oak rocker, and a table and 
rattan chair. I have a Copley print, a few black 
and white pictures, Burne-Jones’ Hope, Boden- 
hausen’s Mother and Child, and two small land- 
scapes framed in gilt. I have a Chauncey Jerome 














Heating System Saves Coal 
\, Warm Air-Steam-Hot Water i 


‘ie PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY UNDERFEED 


SYSTEM OF HEATING 


produces the same satisfactory 7 


results, whether applied to warm-air furnaces, steam or hot 


water plants. 


There is nothing uncertain about it. 


The 


UNDERFEED does what no other heating system ever devised 
can do—gets as much clean, even heat out of cheapest slack as 
highest priced anthracite will yield. 


Peck-Williamson( 
UNDERFEED( 


Furnaces—Warm Air 
Boilers—Steam «Water 


Save 2 to % on Coal Bills 


There’s a heap cf difference in the cost and this difference belongs to you. 


UNDERFEED method of stoking—all the fi 


gas and smoke to pass thru the red hot coals. 


more heat. 


In old-fashioned furnaces and boilers this is wasted. 


The 
re on top and fuel fed from below—compels 
They are entirely consumed. That means 
Scores of municipalities 


have endorsed the Underfeed method of coal burning as conducive to no smoke and better 


health. : 
bars as in ordinary furnaces and boilers. 


“ie Howard Shordon, a 


Illustration shows furnace with- . 
out casing, cut away to show how Underfeed experience, 


coal is forced up under fire, which 
burns on top. 











third the cost 
feed kind, and t 


factory in every way. 


the past thre 

1906, $21.00; 
24.00. I have 

burn West Virg 


Ashes are few and are removed by shaking the grate 


5 SE 
This shows the Steam and 
Hot Water Underfeed Boiler 





fer three years of satisfactory 
writes from Ft. Wayne, Ind.: 


“The fuel cost of heating a house with 
one of these furnaces is only about one- 


compared with the top- 
hey work perfectly satis- 
My fuel bills for 
e years have been — 
1907, 823.00, and 1908, 
an eight-room house and 
inia slack.” 


We've stacks of letters just like this. 


We'd like to senc 


1 you a lot of fac-simile 


testimonials and our Underfeed Booklet 
for warm air heating or our Special 


Catalog of Steam ar 
Underfeed Boilers 


ad Hot W ater 


Heating plans and services of our 


Engineering D 


epartment are yours 


—ALLFRED. Write to-day, giving 
name of local dealer with whom 
you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON co. 


357 W. 5th 


St. Cincinnati, 0. 


Farnace and Hardware Men and 
Plambers are all invited to Write 


for our 1909 Selling Plans. 





























CHAPMAN & FRAZER, Arch’ts, Boston 


BY STAINING THEM WITH 


CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 


They are made of Creosote (“the best wood preserva- 
tive known’’), pure linseed oil, and the best pigments, 
and give soft, velvety coloring ettects ( moss-greens, 
bark-browns, silver grays, et that look better 
and wear better than any other. So per cen: cheaper 
than paint. 


Send for samples of Stained Wood and Circulars. Free 
Sole Manufacturer 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., ‘S6sTOn Mass. 
28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 
AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 
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Do You Want a Fireplace 
M Do you want the cheer, 
in Your Home? ? the comfort that only an 
open fire can give? Haven't you at least one room in your 
house which can be absolutely transformed by the ad- 
dition of a fireplace? Or, if you are thinking of "building, 
don't you owe it to yourself to find out all you can about 
fireplaces before deciding > 


Our Beautiful Free Book——‘Home and The Fireplace” 
is a regular mine of information ae ee. It tells 
all about Coloniel Fireplaces, the on d in the 
world sold under a positive guarantee. It a all heat 
Colonial Plan that makes buying a fireplace as simple as 
ordering : a picture. Besides, i it contains a number of beau- 
tiful il of the dC ial Designs—just 
a few representative om from the complete Colonial 
line with descriptions and gon f you have any idea of 
building, or if you would like to ae how and where you 
can adda fireplace to your present home, you need this book. 
WRITE TODAY Joe send — name and 
ess, but we would 
suggest that you write at once. an + usa line right now. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 
Dept. 131, 12th St. and 46th Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Furnishing, Upholstering 
or Alterations 


Draperies, Wall Coverings, Furn- 
iture and Decorations for 
Harmonious Rooms 
Stencils designed and sold or 
Stenciling done to Harmonize 
with Furnishings 
Color Schemes, Estimates and 
Samples on Application 
Studio Instruction in Design, 
Color and Craft Work 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY 
546 Fifth Ave., New York City 


































Hall’s 


Vegetable Sicilian 


Hair Renewer 


Falling Hair. Hall’s Hair Renewer promptly 
stops falling hair because it destroys the germs 
that produce this trouble. We certainly believe 
that the intelligent and faithful use of this remedy 
will prove eminently satisfactory in srs cases. 





Dandruff. Hall’s Hair R ato 
all dandruff from the scalp, and completely des- 
troys the dandruff germs. 


Promotes Growth. Hall’s Hair Renewer stimu- 
lates and nourishes the hair-bulbs and promotes 
a luxuriant growth of hair. 

A Splendid Dressing. Hall’s Hair Renewer does 
not interfere with curling or waving the hair. 

Your Doctor. Show the “ingredients” to your 
family physician. He is acquainted with each one, 
hence can give you a valuable —— concerning 
their use for falling hair, dandruff, etc. 

R. P. Haru & Co., Nashua, N. H. 





Ingredients. Glycerin. Capsicum. Tea. Rose- 
mary Leaves. ay Rum. Sulphur. Borogly- 
cerin. Alcohol. Water. Perfume. 


Does not Change the Color of the Hair 











clock of Connecticut make. I know this is rather 
a hopeless mixture of furniture and things 


1 
The dining-room has carpet in shades 
red and yellow; furnit | Phere is a built-in 
sideboard. The wall is an ivory shade and is ] 
think too near the color of the woodwork. I havi 
an old blue willow pattern platter. On the ba 
there is a scroll and on this is ‘‘Warranted Staffor 
shire.”’ 

When we repaint outside, what color would you 
suggest, or shall we leave it as it is? What colo 
shall I paint the walnut-stained bedroom suite t 
go in room with green paper. What for a bureat 
in white room? WI! r living-room wall: 
to go with red brick and tan carpet and wh at for 
Shall I change the hnalr loth on furnl 














portiéres ? lo 
ture? The curtains are long. Should I cut ther 
off to sill length? S.C. A 
We would advise you to use brown shades 
the body of your ho ght brown for 





main house and a deeper shade for trimmings, ar 
moss green for the roof. Paint your bedroom 
white in room with gray paper 


Use a golden brown on the walls of your livi 
room, with portiéres to match in shade. Do 
change the haircloth if in good condition. Wher 
change is necessary, upholster in similar materi 
Cut curtains and make them sill length, allowir 
for a good two-inch hem. Stain the yellow finish 
pine a rich brown. Frame your picture to hart 
ize with wood finish. Place the clock in di 
room. If there is no mantel make a shelf for 


Paper your dining-room walls in a two-to1 


yellow paper, the color of your rug. Stain the 


woodwork a rich brown and the table and cl 
to match. If you think the brown paint out 
and the brown stain inside t ich brown. 





CONNECTING ROOMS 
to my parlor. ben 


eet | Ls vith south 
' 


I wish your advice in regard 
room is 18 by 20 feet and is 11 1 
ern exposure and three windows to the floor T 
woodwork is white, floor mahogany waxed Th 
furniture to be used is American Empire. I sen 
sample of paper in room adjoining; doors slwa LVS 
open between. I also send sample of green I 

aper. The hall has a chair rail and white burlap 
elow. Would it be in keep ith furniture for 
parlor to use same treatme yr walls: that is, to 
use a wainscot with furniture of that period 
Would a gray-striped paper above wainscot be tox 











pale for the strong color of the other rooms? For 
the present I should like to use some chenille 
tains I have, color of sample, but do not wish my 
furniture upholstered in red P.E.G 
We hardly see how you can use the chenille cur 
tains with blue and have the attractive room you 
wish. They could be colored an old blue shade 


and with a deep blue wainscot, a two-toned blue 
wall above in some conventional design, a pure 
white ceiling and white woodwork, you will have a 
background well adapted to your m 
ture. The heavy pieces could be plain rep, and 
the chairs, etc., in some of the beautif 
not all in blue; 

But if you still wished to use the curtains and keep 
it red we would suggest gray paper with some gilt 
in the room. 


uhogany furni 


li cretonnes 


some in other harmonious shade: 


If you would feel that you must 


repeat the red in your coverings, use plain for the 


heavy pieces, and a red shadow cretonne for the 
smaller pieces. If the mantel 
gilt, that will help the scheme 
then be gray and white, with a little gilt in orna- 
ment, and red furnishings. Of the two we prefer 
the blue scheme of treatment. 


Your room would 


ornaments are of 








Old Vienna Portable 
Electric Lamp $3.50 


Car be 


sold for so little money because of its 


nderfully simple design, and still nothing could 
graceful as a library, hall or bedroom 

rolier. May also be hung on side wall by 
little ring at top of the heart shaped base. 


The globe may be 





tilted at any angle desired. 

fixture finished in verde antique. 
here with cord and plug attached, 
ess prepaid, for 


Shipped 


$3.50 


Manufactured exclusively by the 


Federal Electric Co. 


Lake and Desplaines Street, Chicago 

















JOHNSTON'S BEST 
WATER SYSTEM 


affurds you ev ery con 
venience of City water. 


value to property, cuts 
out water tax and labor 
Freight prepaid. Write 
for complete literature. 


E. Bidge Blox, Kansas City, Mo. 


Fire protection, adds 


JOHNSTON MFG. CO. 








Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone—A New, Electrical, Scientific and 
Practical Invention for those who are Deaf or Partially 
Deaf—MAY NOW BE TESTED IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month's trial of 


e Stolz Electrophone at home. 


This personal, practical test 


rves to prove that the device satisfies, with ease,every require- 


tof a perfect hearing device. 
before the offer is withdrawn, for by this personal test 


Yrite for particulars at 





the final selection of the one completely satisfactory 
tid is made easy and inexpensive for every one 



















“i decka, 238 rath Ave., 
d wears an Electro- 
nspicuous than 


ay 








ass, scientific hearing device, 
rectly in my ear to make me hear, 
en to in an ordinary tone, 
es, which 


ington St., Chicago, 
r call (call if you 












This new invention,the Stolz Elec- 
trophone (U. 8S. Patent No. 763,575) 
renders unnecessary such clumsy 
unsightly and frequently harmfu 
devicesas trumpets, horns, tubes, ear 
drums, fans, etc. Itisa tiny electric 
telephone that fits on the ear 
and which, the instant it is applied 
magnifies the sound waves in such man- 
ner as to Cause an astonishing increase 
in the clearness of all suunds. It over- 
comes the buzzing and roaring eer noises 
and, also, so constantly and electrically 
exercises the vital parts of the ear, that, 
usually, the natural unaided hearing 
itself is gradually restored, 


WHAT THREE BUSINESS MEN SAY 


The Electrophone is very satisfactory. Be- 
ing smail in size and great in hearing 
qualities makes it preferable to any I 
have tried and, I believe, I have tried all 
of them. 
cer,Michgan Ave. and River St., Chicago, 
I got so deaf I could not hear with my 
e and was advised to try the Electrophone. After Is years 
scomfort and worry! now hear perfectly at church and 
W. R, UTLEY, Sales Mgr., S. A. Maxwell & Co, . Chicago, 
l your Electrophone over a year, and know ‘that it is a 













M. W. HOYT, Wholesale Gro- 


Without it people have to shout 


With it, I can hear distinctly when 
Best of all, 1¢ Aas stopped my head 
were a terrible aggravation. LEWIS W. MAY, Cashier, 


can) at our Chicago offices for particulars of 
offer and list of other prominent endorsers who wll an- 
ians cordially invited to investigate aurists’ opinions. 


Stolz Electrophone Co., 1627 Stewart Bldg.(7th floor)Chicago 
ffices: Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Seattle, Los Angeles, Pittsburg, 
asa is, Des Moines, Toronto. Foreign Office ; 82-85 Fleet 


, London, Eng 
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~Standard- = 
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Baths and Lavatories 
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> : A 
BOG because of their thorough sanitary efhciency, their sjowy beauty, 9, 
©\ and unusual permanency, first create, then perpetuate home- 78 


* health, and make your bathroom as attrac- =) 
tive and inviting as any_ 


Send for Our new book, 
Our Book “Modern Bath- 


rooms,” is beau- 


tifully illustrated. It describes 
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oll in detail a series of up-to-date 

+ bathrooms and tells you just = 
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_ Address, Standard Sanitary 1f.Co. Dept. S, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S, A. 
_ >. Offices and showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West Siet Street. ; 
i st as . Pittsburgh: New Orleans: Gor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts- 


por Viadue B.C. 949 Penn Ave, = Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. 7 
ION Rn ns oe oe LIZA 


LAMP should not only give sufficient illumination for reading, 


but should also cast a warm glow of light around the room, 





and be at the same time an effective and pleasing addition to its 
decoration. 

Attention is called to our stock of Lamps and Portables, which 
are both useful and beautiful as Holiday Gifts. 


THE ENOS COMPANY 


Makers of Lighting Fixtures 
5 WEST 39TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Baltimore, 519 N. Charles St.; San Francisco, 1748 California St.; Toronto, 94 Ki Pit 











Norton, Penn at 4th St.; New England representatives, Bigelow, Kennard & Co., Bost W 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill.; Cutter & Plummer, Inc., Spokane,Wash.; Cox & 
Second Ave., Seattle, Wash.; N. O. Nelson Mfg., Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The National 
Decorating Service 
of W. P. Nelson Co. 


Embraces the architectural and 
lecorative designing of every kind 
building, including contracting 
1 and guaranteeing its artistic ex- 


ution. 

When the beauty of a structure 
essential —as in homes, clubs and 
iblic buildings —there is no organ- 
ation in America with a more 
orough experience, a more com- 
tent staff, or better evidence of 
ility. We go everywhere for 


siness. 


For Your Home 


We design and make draperies and fur- 
re, decorate a single room or the entire 
se, and will be pleased to send samples 
draperies and wall papers to persons 
10 will indicate their preferences and pay 
ying charges, which we refund upon pur- 


Early in January we will be prepared to 
w our importations for tIgog. Please 
lress the Chicago office at 242 Michigan 


V ird 


Chicago & New York 















TIGER SKINS 
LEOPARD SKINS 
BEAR SKINS 
WOLF 
FOX, Etc. 


GAME HEADS 
ROBES 
AND 

MATS 




















One of these 
large, beautiful, 
@ Leopard Skins & 
fa sent on approv- 
a! for $35. Régu- 


ss lar prices from 


af $50 to $75. Sand 
+ for catalogue 
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bargains in rare 
Buffalo Robes 
engoje}e9 
poyesjsnyt Aut 10y puss 


we | aaa 

ge FRANKLIN C. JONES 
#@* 172 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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AND ALLEN 


» 


OT in cross stitch on a 
sampler but cut in the 
paving tile of a tiny 


vestibule: “ Edith and 
Allen Haines: Their House.” 
(ould there be a more charming 
introduction to a little old- 
fashioned New Englandy house 
than this?—or one that gave 
ereater promise of interesting 
things within? If the picket 
fence and the brick walk and the 
steep roof and the green blinds 
and the brass knocker did not 
suggest old blue china and spindle 
legged mahogany, this vestibule 
with its lettered floor would alone 
arouse great expectations. But 
long before you lift the knocker 
you have visions of New England 
towns, of quiet, grass grown 
streets and old houses, of churches 
with pointed steeples and people 
a little bit queer, and blue china 
and pewter platters and cup- 
boards and all the dear old things 
that grow on New England soil. 
It is a good deal for the inside 
of a house to live up to the out- 
side, when the outside promises 
as much as does this little white 
and green dwelling in the woods. 
There might be mission furniture, 
there might be many things — 
wholly good in themselves — that 
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Price, 25 Cents a Copy. $2.50 a Year 


NUMBER TWO 





HAINES 


HOUSE 


would spoil the impression pro- 
duced by the steep roof and the 
green blinds and the _ brass 
knocker and the picket fence. 
But the legend in the tile is not 
deceiving. The eye travels from 
the lettering to the old, old 
mirror hung above an old, old 
table, and to the enclosed stair- 
case beyond, and no jarring notes 
are felt. 

There is a pleasing flavor of 
individuality about that inscrip- 
tion. It is as indicative of owner- 
ship as a book-plate and far more 
fascinating. It also suggests per- 
manency, which in these days of 
transient hearthstones is espe- 
cially alluring. 

If the vestibule is the size of 
a pocket-handkerchief the hall is 
not much larger, and no room is 
very big unless it is the kitchen 
which, in proportion to the rest 
of the house, seems of greater 
dimensions than it is. The plan 
is well adapted to a small house 
and while not the conventional 
one of the average “colonial 
house” suits the exterior as a more 
formal arrangement would not. 

“Quaint” is a much abused 
adjective—almost as much as 
“simple,” but in its original mean- 
ing it fits well the interior of this 


Entrance, Front and Rear Views of the Haines House, Hubbard Woods, Illinois 


William A. Otis and Edwin H. Clark, Architects 
25 





26 THE HOUSE 





¢ : 
The Enclosed Porch 


home. No room on the ground floor is wider than thirteen 
feet, yet so well has the architect planned his space and so 
well the mistress of the house selected her color schemes and 
arranged her furniture, that space has apparently been 
secured. This quality is indicated in the illustrations, which 
in no way suggest a cramped or dwarfed interior. 

Both the hall and the living-room have gray walls—a color 
always attractive with white paint and mahogany furniture. 
Moreover, as a space-producing factor it ranks with light 
yellow, old ivory, and pale blue. It is sometimes unpleasantly 
cold and should never be chosen unless all 
the details are in harmony, for no color is 
less satisfactory in a room furnished with 
miscellaneous furniture, or in one where the 
combining colors are out of tune. If gray 
is selected for the walls of a room the restric- 
tions must be recognized else the results will 
be disastrous. The gray of this house is 
warm in texture and has been attained by x us 
simple means. Plain calcimine mixed with 
a dash of pink has produced a tone which is 
more successful than many gray papers and 
textiles, both of which are now claiming the <= 
attention of decorators. Long a neglected 
color, gray is at present receiving a tardy 
recognition. In colonial rooms and with 
certain French treatments — particularly 
Louis XVI schemes — this tone is very 
charming, but it must be used with discre- 


tion or it will prove disappointing. In this i 
little house its possibilities and limitations 1 
have been understood and the result is a 

room seemingly far larger than it really is, — 








suggesting a spaciousness which its actual 
dimensions do not warrant, and containing 
a quiet charm difficult to put into words. \ 

Harmonizing with the walls and forming \.| ~~~~~ 
the chief decorative feature of the room are _ 
curtains of cretonne in a successful blending 
of old blues, greens, anda red which is best 
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scribed by the word “currant.” This 
retonne has the character of old-fashioned 
patch,” a material still to be seen in very old 
uses of the East and South. It is suffi- 
bright to make an agreeable contrast 
he somber walls, and bold enough in 
to give the necessary figured surfaces 
room having so much plain wall 
ce. The pictures are few; two land- 
pes broadly painted, an English water- 
r in a flat gold frame, and one or two 


Restraint in Decoration 

is room could easily have been marred. 
lark or a confused wall-covering, a crowded 
rangement of furniture, or many pictures 
uld have produced an entirely different 
tment. It has been said that the success 
story depends largely upon what has been 
out. So it is with a house. The charm 
room often lies in what has been elimi- 
ted. To hang six pictures when it would 
been much simpler to hang sixteen — 
use three old chairs when twice that num- 
may be at hand, to select two candlesticks 
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The Yellow Dining-room 


for a mantel instead of a dozen — to do this 
is the fine art of house furnishing. It is this 
restraint that makes the little house refresh- 
ing — and so true to its ideals. 

The gray living-room opens from the gray 
hall. On the other side is the yellow dining- 
room separated from the hall by double 
doors of glass, a scheme which may be seen 
in the illustration on page 28. Back of the 
living-room is a large enclosed porch — an 
outdoor room in fact, used both summer 
and winter and forming one of the most 
charming features of the first floor. 

The living-room has a beamed ceiling, 
a fireplace and an interesting window treat- 
ment. The fireplace is faced with light 
brown clinker bricks, and on its straight 
mantel are high brass candlesticks, an Eli 
Terry shelf-clock, and a pot of jonquils. 
The simple note is dominant here and makes 
for repose and serenity — qualities usually 
absent in a small house. 

The furniture is old mahogany of particu- 
larly interesting design and has been arranged 
with a good deal of decorative tact. The 


piano probiem has been met in an interesting 
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way and shows how cleverly jarring notes 
have been avoided. A Chickering piano of 
early make in mahogany was purchased, and 
the works of a new baby grand substituted for 
the old mechanism. A new piano, no matter 
how good the design would mar the old time 
atmosphere of the room and be unpleasantly 
prominent. Placed in the window corner of 
the room, the old instrument blends with the 
other furniture, and though of a later period 
is sufficiently removed from the modern and 
the ordinary to become a part of the general 
scheme. 
Plain and Figured Surfaces 

Near the piano is placed an eight-legged 
sofa of Chippendale design upholstered in cur- 
rant velour and having three stiff pillows of 
the same cretonne as the curtains. A small 
sofa placed in the diagonal corner of the 
room is upholstered in this material. Keep- 
ing all the figured surfaces in one pattern has 
contributed to the harmony of the room, 
and the fact that the windows of the dining- 
room are curtained in this cretonne indicates 
the decorative skill of the mistress of the 
house, particularly as the architectural 
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English dining-rooms have 


f this type. During the past year 
s been a revival of interest in the 
s gate leg styles and it is now possible 








The Bedroom with the Basket Paper 


ase admirable reproductions. The 
ned for this dining-room is an old 
vhen in place will bring all the furni- 
to the first part of the eighteenth 
earlier date than that of most 
lining-rooms which are usually 
Empire. Many dining-rooms are 


up from one piece of furniture, usually 
eboard and are often old only in part. 
H 


nes is fortunate in the possession of 
ne inherited pieces which would to- 
difficult to duplicate in the old. 
irs of her dining-room are worthy of 
form a complete set and are of 
n seldom found today. They have 
ts and eabriole legs, the early and 
veted flat foot, antedating the ball 
and backs of the pure “‘fiddle’’ 
Chippendale elaborated later into 


nous ‘‘ribbon”’ styles. 


Old China and Glass 


vindow ledge has pots of geraniums, 


the other a few old pewter articles. 


the cabinet are Leeds and Stafford- 


and other interesting china things. 


arrangement is such as to make the dining- and a beautiful sideboard. It the wish | e 
room a part of the vista. Where rooms are of the mistress of the house to discard he 

so closely related, it is a wise decorator who table, which is of later date than the rest 

realizes the possibilities and makes the of the furniture, and have in its place 

most of them, tying the walls together,so to gate leg design of the same period as the 


speak, instead of devising schemes to separ- rush chairs. 


ate them. Gate leg, or “thousand legged” tables as ic 
The windows in both rooms are worthy — they are often called, are found in mahogany 

of note. The shades are white figured linen, and cherry and occasionally in deal and a 

and add a pleasing old-fashioned touch. among the oldest table designsin this country 


Brass rosettes are used to hold back the long At an earlier period “gate legs’’ were made ¢ 
side curtains, which are also in line with the 
old-time quality of the rooms. 


Harmonious Details 

The lighting in the living-room is by means 
of old candlesticks and sconces wired for 
electricity, and by a central chandelier hold- 
ing wax candles. Such details as lamp and 
candleshades, flower holders, etc., are made 
part of the old-fashioned scheme and greatly 
enhance the charm of the room. On the 
casement window sill are three stiff pots of 
geraniums. 

From the white and gray living-room is 
but a step to the white and yellow dining- 
room. The windows are all casements here 
and very interesting ones they are too. Not 
only do they have the figured linen shades 
and the very fetching curtains, but they are 
further adorned with old pewter platters 
and pots of yellow tulips. Of painted wood 
are these flower pots, leaves, and tulips, and 
they are as prim and quaint as if made a 
hundred and fifty years ago. They are in 
reality the work of a clever craftsman, Miss 
Louise Anderson, and are among the few new 
things in the house. They are effective in 
the illustration of the dining-room, but even 
more in the real room, where they fit into 
their background with marked effect. The 
furniture here is particularly interesting, 
and includes six chairs of the early eighteenth 
century, a low boy, a gem of a china cabinet, 





sideboard is displayed a little fine old 
| on the dining-table is a primly ar- 
flower piece.”” Sometimes, old Shef- 


iskets filled with fruit take the place of 


But whatever the arrangement, 


rim and formal, falling into line with 


ket fence and the steep roof and the 


, green blinds. 


kitchen of the house might be a mere 


nette. In reality it is surprisingly 


and is a bright, cheerful place 
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A View of the Living-room, with Dining-room Beyond 
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with snowy linoleum and racks of peasant 
china. 

The big porch in fall and winter is in 
reality an extra room, and is furnished in 
rattan and chintzy things with a few pieces 
of white painted furniture. It is used as a 
morning room and as an overflow of the 
living-room, and is at all times a most useful 
place. Among amusing things in this porch 
is a big wicker bird cage of antiquated pat- 
tern, such as one sees in old prints, and in it 
is a stuffed green parrot found in a little 
taxidermist place in Boston “just around the 
corner from an old furniture shop.” Like 
the wooden flower pots in the dining-room 
“it belongs’ and is therefore interesting. 

The view from this outdoor room is remark- 
ably fine and no matter what the season 
there is always a charming outlook. In a 
snow storm the porch is a favorite place. At 
that time it seems to be both indoors and 
outdoors, white of wall and white of furniture, 
with the great white world outside, yet warm 
and cozy. 

Upstairs the old time flavor is preserved. 








The Gray Living-room 


Against the gray walls of the hall are placed 
one or two good painted pieces of the period 
when furniture was embellished with grape- 
vines and flower baskets, among them two 
quaint Windsor chains of unusual pattern. 


Colonial Simplicity 


The four bedrooms are convincing ex- 
amples of the charm of simple things simply 
arranged. There is first of all the family 
room with its fine old mahogany and walls 
decorated with flower baskets. The paper 
is new but sufficiently old in pattern to fit the 
furnishings. At one side of the fireplace is 
a built-in cupboard painted white, the high 
old-fashioned kind seldom reproduced in 
modern homes. The furniture is mainly 
American Empire of attractive design and 
the fine color harmony of the lower part of 
the house is well maintained. There are 
faded pinks and blues in the paper and many 
accessories which repeat and accentuate these 
tones. There are several old mirrors here— 
many in fact in the house — a few old prints 
and more old candlesticks; not a crowded 
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room, however, and oh, such a dainty, spick 
and span one. But this adorable playhouse 
is spotless from top to toe, as a little white 
and green New Englandy house should be. 

One bedroom —the Peter Pan room — 
has furniture painted white; another — the 
bachelor’s 


—is 


room & gray, gray room, 
furniture gray and walls gray and a 


sprightly chintz to give a needed dash of 
color. And the guest room has mahogany 
furniture and flowered walls, and all the 
rooms have light-stands with candles, and all 
the accessories are so in harmony that every 
visitor feels as if the calendar had been turned 
back, if not to 1709, to 1809 at least, and 
lucky are those who lift the brass knocker 
and cross the threshold of the little white 
house in the woods. 
VIRGINIA ROBIE 


“‘How often does the trolley run past your house?” 
asked a tourist of a farmer. ‘Waal, they run by 
so frequent and so often that 1 can’t keep no track 
of ’em, but I jedge the last one passed here two 
hours ago.’”’—Harper’s Bazar. 
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Old Wine-glasses with Plain and Twisted Stems "Rare Tumble ra 
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JANUARY—THE LINEN MONTH 





N January the housekeeper’s fancy 

lightly turns to thoughts of linen. This 

is the time, if ever, to replenish the 

linen-closet, for during this month the 
finest weaves and the most attractive pat- 
terns are shown in the shops. With the 
passing of the holidays the more prosaic 
needs of the family are considered, although 
the word prosaic can hardly be applied to 
the beautiful table linen of to-day. Both 
foreign and domestic examples are displayed 
in great variety, and an excellent comparison 
is afforded between Irish, Scotch, French, 
Austrian, and American weaves. In the 
enthusiasm for the exquisite foreign table- 
cloths it must not be forgotten that American 
products have been steadily increasing, but 
climatic conditions here are not favorable to 
the highest development of the industry, 
and America’s linen will never equal that of 
Scotland and Ireland. A moist climate is 
necessary for the growing of flax and for 
bleaching, etc., and this is one reason why 
Ireland leads the world. 

Ireland’s supremacy with the flax loom 
is undisputed, and in many households Irish 
linen is used exclusively. It will be a matter 
of surprise to those who have not investi- 
gated the matter, that many grades of Irish 
linen may be secured at prices which are 
extremely reasonable. Table-cloths, towels, 
and all the pieces which would comprise the 
contents of an ideal linen-closet may be 
found ranging from the plainer weaves to 
those exclusive patterns which are the finest 
products of the flax loom. And what charm- 
ing creations they are, smooth as satin and 
bleached to the whiteness of snow. 

No architect of to-day forgets the linen- 
closet, and many housekeepers have a greater 
pride in its well-filled shelves than in the 
furnishings of the drawing-room. The finest 
china and glass are powerless to produce 
a well-appointed table unless the cloth pro- 
vides the correct foundation. A coarse 
cloth will mar the effect of the finest silver, 
and if the choice must be made between 
the linen and the other appointments, let 
the other things suffer. The beauty of a 
fine cloth, properly laundered, an important 
point, and properly laid on the table, 
another important point, will atone for 
many shortcomings in the way of china and 
silver, and will almost atone, not quite, for a 
poor dinner. 

The laying of the table-cloth has much 
to do with the appearance of the table. If 
it is a square cloth, the creases should 
show, never, never be ironed out, in order 
that the cloth may present one smooth sur- 
face. Many housekeepers have, or attempt 
to have, the creases pressed out after the 
cloth is put on the table. This is a mistake, 
for the well-defined crease, straight as an 
arrow, is part of the “good form” of the 
table. A crooked cloth is unsightly, and 
a rumpled cloth out of the question. 








The extremely long cloth with its math- 
ematical creases has lost favor with the 
passing of the long table. Except for family 
gatherings, and such holidays as Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, the long festive board 
is obsolete in most houses. Round tables 
and round cloths are now much more the 
mode, and this fact has made many changes 
in the weaving of table linen. Special pat- 
terns are woven for round tables, and inci- 
dentally a much simpler scheme of design 
has come into existence. The long cloth 
that almost swept the floor was of intricate 
pattern. There was an outer border with 
an elaborate corner piece, an inner border 
which outlined the table, and usually a large 
floral centerpiece. This type is seldom 
seen now. If the cloth is designed for a 
round or a square table there is usually but 
one border. In place of the elaborate cen- 
tral design, is often a plain damask “field,” 
broken at intervals with leaves and flowers. 

Designs have steadily improved, and many 
of the patterns are admirable in drawing and 
composition. Cloths for round tables are 
sometimes woven square, but the border is 
round and deep enough to give the designer 
an opportunity for large decorative effects. 
A beautiful cloth shown by the repre- 
sentatives of a Belfast firm is in the calla- 
lily pattern, and the broad arrow-shaped 
leaves form a striking contrast to the large 
spaces of plain damask. The effect of light 
and shade in the pattern is marvelous, and 
it is this quality that makes the design so 
interesting. Other patterns made by this 
firm are various shamrock motifs, always 
popular in America, and exquisite fern cloths. 
Also there are linen luncheon cloths em- 
broidered in shamrocks, and luncheon sets 
of ‘Baby Irish” lace including centerpieces 
and doylies, at prices which should be in- 
vestigated. 


Hand-woven Linen 


Of interest to housekeepers are the hand- 
woven towels in damask and huckaback, 
embroidered in monograms or initials. A 
type of towel greatly in favor now is huck- 
aback made on a hand loom and finished 
with an embroidered scallop. An embroid- 
ered wreath decorates one end, ready to be 
filled with an initial. Charming gifts for a 
bride are these, and quite fit for an American 
dower chest. Initials and monograms are 
worked by the Irish peasants at prices so 
small that it is cheaper to order such work 
through the shops than to try to have it 
done over here. Initials for table linen are 
also undertaken, and as the mark of owner- 
ship is now so much in evidence on every- 
thing about the house, it is quite fit that 
initials or monograms should decorate the 
linen on the tables. 

Belfast is the great center of the Irish 
industry, and has several big linen depots 
filled with the products of hand and power 
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looms. Between Belfast and» Dublin the 
meadows are often white withlong strips of 
linen which are bleaching in the alternating 
rain and sun of Northern Ireland. A visit 
in the linen districts is full of interest, whether 
it be the primitive hand loom of the cottage 
or the great power looms of the factory. 
County Down, County Antrim, and County 
Ulster are famed for their linen industries, 
and much of the Irish damask of our shops 
comes from these localities. 

The process of weaving a table-cloth of 
finest damask is an intricate one, and one 
that the average buyer knows little about. 
A member of one of the largest linen firms 
of Ireland gives the following information 
about pattern cards, showing the care 
and time spent in weaving the finer designs: 

“Everybody who has seen a Jacquard 
loom at work,” he says, ‘is aware that the 
pattern is produced automatically through 
the agency of certain mysterious cards with 
holes punched in them, which flap over each 
other as the loom works. Not one casual ob- 
server in five hundred is able to carry away 
with him a very clear idea as to how the ulti- 
mate result is effected by these cards. Ex- 
planations will possibly not make it clearer; 
but for a trial. The design to be woven in 
the cloth is carefully reproduced in color by 
a draughtsman on a large sheet, or series of 
sheets, of paper, ruled into little squares, 
these being again subdivided into smaller 
ones. The lines which form these represent 
the threads in the patterns. 

When the loom is arranged for a cloth 
these threads are counted, the perpendicular 
ones being warp threads, the horizontal ones 
being weft threads. The warp threads are 
arranged on the weaver’s beam and stretched 
out on the loom. For every thread of weft 
in the pattern a card is provided. The weft, 
it is to be understood, is the thread thrown 
by the weaver’s shuttle. Then the paint, 
as the colored drawing is technically called, 
passes into the hands of the card-cutter. It 
is a buxom young woman in this case, who, 
by long practice, is as expert at reading a 
pattern as the most finished of boarding 
school young ladies at reading music at 
sight. It is as difficult an accomplishment 
to acquire in the one case as in the other, 
and in this instance a false note means dis- 
aster. Carefully she runs along the thread 
in the drawing — so many blanks, then the 
color touches a square, and bang goes the 
punch — bang, bang, bang, — three holes 
in succession, then a space, and so on; 
vard follows card, and when all are finished 
they are laced together in the order of their 
working, so that they will fold over each 
other. In the machine these cards pass in 
order over a box with perforations through 
which needles project; where there is a per- 
foration in the card the needle passes 
through; where there is no perforation 

(Continued on page 46) 




















Garden Entrance — Residence of Arthur S. Bent, Esq., Los Angel 
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A JAPANESE-CALIFORNIA GARDEN 


“Now there was a garden fair— walled all 
about; and so with trees close set, was all the 
place— That no one though he were near walking 
by, Might there within scarce any one espy.”— 
King James I of Scotland. 


“WML RETIRO.” The quaintly let- 
tered phrase caught my eyes as 
it swung on the “‘torii,” and to 
my mental ear the sound of the 

soft Spanish vocals was pleasant indeed. A 

eaptious critic might comment upon the 

vagaries of a designer who would place 


By BELLE SUMNER ANGIER 


Photographs by Walter Lewis Burn 


lished as Californian, yet gradually the 
best of all of this, that best suited to our 
land of sunshine, is being recognized, and 
you will hear it said of some beautiful 
building, “Yes, the style of architecture is 
Californian.” And so I say of “El Retiro” 
that it is distinctively Californian. 

The beautiful photographs tell the story 


there are two stories, and in point of fact on 
the north side, the house is of three-story 
construction. California architects are par- 
ticularly successful in designing houses to fit 
an uneven site. 

The garden was made by peon labor, 
At first it was a little difficult to convey to 
these apparently stolid Mexican working- 
men the the architect’s intention to create 
& miniature landscape with tiny hills and 
valleys, running brooks, and sparkling lakes. 
When they understood these simple hearted 





Spanish-English phrases upon an otherwise 
architecturally correct Japanese “torii,”’ 
or gateway, but I should as promptly retort 
that in this apparently audacious borrowing 
from Shintoism the designer was but the 
more clearly proving himself Californian, for 
everywhere one sees the touch, the impress 
upon our art, our architecture, our litera- 
ture of the Italian, the Japanese, the Moor- 
ish, the English, the Colonial, the Mission, 
even the oriental, and out of all this mixture 
we are evolving the Californian. 

Not so definite yet are the lines in archi- 
tecture that one may say “this and 
this,” according to precedent, are estab- 


The House as Seen from the Street 


of this house and garden, this splendid home, 
far more clearly than I may in words. 

The owner of “El Retiro” is Mr. Arthur 
S. Bent, well known as a son of Los Angeles, 
and it was natural that in selecting a site 
for a home Mr. Bent should choose this 
lovely spot under the oaks and sycamores 
of the Arroyo Seco. 

The natural site has been but little changed 
in general character, though the top of the 
sharp hill was cut off about eight feet to give 
standing room for the house. The house 
appears from the approach to be a one- 
story bungalow of English-Italian model, 
yet at the garden gateway one sees that 
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people fell to work with a joyous sort of en- 
thusiasm and the result exceeded expecta- 
tions, for here in the garden is faithfully 
reproduced a miniature but typical Cali- 
fornian landscape. The clear pools under 
the deep shade of the live oak trees are 
alive with goldfish. The birds build their 
nests in the tree tops, bees and butterflies 
sip nectar from honey-laden blossoms, bril- 
liant with the colors which only California 
blossoms can show, and happy the beauty- 
loving soul that finds his way to the charm- 
ing seclusion of ‘‘ El Retiro.” 
‘“Who enters here with good intent 

Shall forth with loving thoughts be sent.” 





The Far End of the Garden, where Tea is Served in Sun 
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THE HEATING AND VENTILATING OF g# 
DWELLING-HOUSES: Seconp ArrticLe ¥% 


By CHARLES L. HUBBARD 
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AVING taken up the subject of fur- 
nace heating in a previous article, 
let us now consider the warming of 
buildings by steam and hot water. 

A system of steam heating costs more to 
install, but has some advantages over a fur- 
nace, especially in houses of large size. These 
are the ability to carry the heat to any room, 
no matter how distant, from a single boiler 
which may be located where most conven- 
ient; and again, the heat-supply to all rooms 
will be practically the same regardless of the 
direction or strength of the wind. In the 
case of a furnace the horizontal distances 
which the heat can be carried with satisfac- 
tory results are limited, hence in large houses 
it is necessary to employ two or more furnaces 
located at a distance from each other. This 
is a matter of considerable inconvenience in 





Indirect Radiator with Pure Air Duct 


caring for fires, and the handling of coal and 
ashes. 

With steam heat, a single boiler may be 
used, which results in a greater degree of 
convenience and also in a saving of fuel, as a 
single fire of sufficient size may be run more 
economically than several smaller ones gen- 
erating the same amount of heat. Steam 
heating is divided into the direct and in- 
direct systems. In the former, the radiators 
are placed in the rooms and give off their 
heat directly to the air in the same manner 
as astove. In indirect heating, the radiators 
are commonly called “stacks,” and are 
placed near the basement ceiling, with flues 
running from them to the rooms above. 
The action of one of these stacks is similar to 
that of a hot air furnace. The stack or 
heater is encased in galvanized iron with a 
space above and below it. The lower space 
is connected with the outside air, which is 
admitted through a duct or cold-air box the 
same as in furnace heating. The air passes 
upward through the spaces between the hot 
sections of the stack, and becoming heated, 
rises through the warm-air flue connecting 


with the upper space, and enters the room 
through a register. The direct and indirect 
systems are often combined in the same 
house; the latter being used for the more 
important rooms where a supply of fresh air 
is desired or where the appearance of a direct 
radiator is objectionable. 

Indirect heating is affected to some extent 
by strong winds, but is more reliable than a 
hot air furnace because the stack is placed 
close to the base of the flue so that the warm 
air is more likely to rise than when it has first 
to be forced through a long horizontal pipe as 
in the case of furnace heating. At the same 
time the action of the air currents will be 
more or less affected unless the cold-air in- 
lets are properly placed. These, as in the 
case of furnace heating, should be on the 
north or west sides of the house, if possible. 
In some cases, it will not be found 
practical to do this, in which event 
both the inlet and stack should be 
made somewhat larger than usual and 
the stack should be placed directly 
beneath the warm-air flue. 

The best arrangement, although 
somewhat more expensive, is to carry 
a supply duct entirely through the 
building at the basement ceiling, with 
openings as both ends. In this way 
the chances of air blowing into the 
duct are doubled over the usual arrange- 
ment. This duct should be made of 
sufficient size to supply all of the 
indirect stacks, which should connect 
with it by means of branch pipes. If 
it is not convenient to use this scheme, 
the more important stack may be ar- 
ranged in this manner, while those a 
considerable distance away may have sepa- 
rate inlets or supplies. 


The temperature of the room heated by 
the indirect system may be regulated either 
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by partially opening or closing the warm-ai1 
register, or better, by the use of a mixing 
damper placed at the stack and operated by 
means of a chain and catch-plate attached 
to the register face or to the wall near it. 
This device is an arrangement familiar to 
steam fitters and furnace men, and is for the 
purpose of mixing a certain portion of cold 
air with the hot air which has passed through 
the heater, thus lowering its temperature 
and consequently that of the room. 

Direct steam is especially adapted to the 
less important rooms, or where ventilation 
is not required, 
as in stair halls, 
corridors, ete. 
Bedrooms are 
comfortably 
heated bydirect 
radiators be- 
cause there is 
usually suffi- 
cient in leakage 
of fresh air 
around the 
windows for all 
the ventilation 
that is required 
during the day, 
and at night, 
open windows 
with screens to 
prevent too 
strong a draft 
upon the occu- 
pants is the 
best form of 
ventilation. 

Among the 
objections which were common before 
modern improved apparatus and methods 
of installation corrected the difficulties 
are the following: Difficulty in regulating 
the temperature of the rooms in mild 
weather; the unsightly appearance of direct 
radiators in handsomely finished rooms; the 
possibility of leaks in concealed steam and 
return pipes; water-hammer and snapping 
in the pipes; the filling of the radiators with 
water and resulting leakage through open air 
valves; dripping of certain forms of auto- 
matic air valves; difficulty in sweeping and 
cleaning under the usual form of floor radia- 
tors. Some of the objections still obtain 
among the users of old apparatus installed 
many years ago before steam and water 
fitting reached its present status of improved 
workmanship. But as we propose to show 
even on old installations great improve- 
ments can be made. 

Let us take these up briefly in order, and 
see how these difficulties can be overcome, 
or at least reduced to a considerable extent. 
Temperature regulation in the case of indi- 
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rect heating can be secured by the use of 
mixing dampers, as already stated. These 
may be operated by hand, or, if the matter 
of expense does not preclude it, one of the 
forms of automatic regulation may be used 
to advantage. The matter of obtaining the 
desired temperature when direct radiation 
is used is not so easy of accomplishment, 
especially in the mild weather of spring and 
fall. 

The size of the radiator must necessarily 
be proportioned for the coldest weather, 
and as they are always at practically the 
same temperature when steam filled, it 
follows that in mild weather the rooms will 
become overheated unless the radiators are 
shut off and turned on at frequent intervals, 
or open windows are employed to lower the 
temperature. The latter method is often 
practiced by those not directly interested 
in the size of the coal bill, which results in a 
considerable waste of fuel. In houses heated 
with direct steam very satisfactory results 
may be obtained in mild weather by first 
warming up the house in the morning with 
all of the radiators on, then shutting off all 
but two or three on the lower floor as may 
be needed and opening doors into halls and 
corridors. This is in effect the same as con- 
sidering the whole house as a single room 
with several radiators, and using only a 
sufficient number of these as may be needed. 
Sometimes vacuum air valves, so called, are 
used with good results if the system of piping 
is tight. These allow a steam pressure to be 
earried considerably below that of the at- 
mosphere, thus reducing the temperature of 
the steam and approaching to some extent 
the effect of hot-water heating. An arrange- 
ment sometimes used with very satisfactory 
results consists in enclosing the boiler in a 
brick chamber, allowing a considerable space 
around the boiler and also above it. In 
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Radiator for Steam or Water 



































Window Radiator 


basements of ordinary height the brick-work 


is carried nearly to the ceiling and the cham 
ber tightly closed in with a top of galvanized 
iron or other fireproof material. Withi1 
this chamber, above the boiler, a large 
indirect stack for supplying heat to one o1 
more of the most important rooms. Fres! 


1 


air from out of doors is supplied at the bottom 


of the chamber and rising in the space around 
the uncovered boiler becomes heated at a 
moderate temperature. It now passes 
through the indirect heating stack and 
becomes still further warmed before passing 


idvantage of this 


to the rooms above. The 


arrangement is that in mild weather a light 


, fire may be carried, just sufficient to heat up 
the boiler and water, but not hot enough to 
generate steam. In this way the boiler acts 
as a hot-air furnace, the fresh air passing 
through the chamber becoming sufficiently 


heated to warm the rooms without the use of 
steam in the stack. 

If the radiators are provided with vacuum 
air-valves, a very low steam pressure may be 
sarried, somewhat below that of the atmos- 
phere as the weather becomes colder, and in 
severe winter weather the usual pressure of 
three to five pounds may be carried. An- 
other feature of the chamber system is that 
during the night, after the steam pressure 
has gone down and the radiators become 
cold, warm air will still continue to flow 
through the registers as long as there is a 
a fire in the furnace thus preventing the 
rooms from being chilled in the morning as 
would otherwise be the case 

The unsightly effect of direct radiators 
may be almost if not entirely avoided by 
using proper care in their selection and dec- 
oration. A rather low radiator of fair length 
gives a much better appearance and at the 
same time is more efficient than one which 
is high and narrow. The location, also has 
much to do with the looks of a radiator. 
The general arrangement of the furniture 
should be considered and the radiator 
located where it will be inconspicuous and 
out of the way as much as possible. At the 
same time, if the room is an exposed one, the 
radiators should be near the outer walls. In 
small rooms it is not of so much importance, 
because if it is of sufficient size the air cur- 
rents will equalize the temperature in differ- 
ent parts of the room. Concealing radiators 
by screens or placing them in recesses behind 
heavy grills is not to be recommended, as 
it interferes with the free movement of air 
over them and thus reduces their effective- 
ness. The radiator, if properly designed, 








ild be no more objectionable in appear- 
» than a screen. The pattern should be 
‘ted by the architect to suit the location, 
its treatment should correspond with 
general color scheme of the room. There 
patterns to suit all conditions. The 


oration of the exposed pipes and radiat- 


should be done by the painters under 
lirection of the architect. 


or the greatest efficiency as a heater, the 


itor should not be too high, and rather 


llow, two columns being better than three 


pt for the larger sizes, dnd there should 


mple space for the circulation of air 
‘ T 


on the sections. So far as leaks in 
led pipes are concerned, it is best to 
hem by keeping the pipes and risers 
le. The risers to upper floors may 
lly be carried up in closets, hallways, 
rs of rooms, ete. When earefully run 
rue vertical positions close to the walls 


| painted to correspond, they are not con- 


system of steam heating should be 
ted as satisfactory in which water- 
mer or snapping in the pipes and radia- 
persist after they have become warmed 
nd even when steam is first turned into 
ld radiator there should be but a slight 
irbance, if any. The chances of water- 
mer wil be practically eliminated if the 
returns are sealed; that is, run near the 
ment floor below the water-line of the 

so that they remain filled with water 
In addition to this, all overhead 
¢ should be of ample size for work, 
ply graded to secure proper drainage, 
free from all pockets for the collection 
ydensation. A proper observance of the 
e will remove all difficulty and secure 
tness of operation in nearly every 


times. 


is true that it is difficult to clean the 
properly beneath a radiator, especially 
is covered with a carpet. In the case of 
\| radiators they may be removed from 
the floor en- 
tirely and 
supported 
upon the 
wall, several 
special pat- 
terns being 
made for this 
particular 
purpose. 
Larger sizes 
may be pro- 
vided with 
what are 
known as 
carpet-feet. 
This ar- 
rangement 
raises the 
radiator 
some what 
and ; leaves 
the space 
beneath it 
unobstruct- 
ed and ac- 
cessible for 
cleaning. 
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THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS OF A 
HOUSE IN THE ENGLISH STYLE 





The Den 

HE thoroughly modern title of “ den” 
has come to suggest a place so far 
removed from the ordinary current 
of household life as to insure to the 
mere male members of the establishment a 
haven of refuge, where, secure from feminine 
intrusion, they may pursue characteristic 

work or recreation. 

The typical ‘“‘den” we know only too well. 
It is sure to have a Carolina pine wainscot, 
stained green, with a stenciled burlap above. 
A wall-paper frieze, showing horse and hound 
in frantic chase after an invisible fox, is 
indispensable, and no ‘‘ den” is quite complete 
without ‘‘East, West, Hame’s Best,’ done 
in old English over the weathered copper 
hood of the fireplace. 

In the den here illustrated, I have en- 
deavored to show the possibility of com- 
bining cumfort and picturesqueness with a 
certain degree of dignity. The room we will 
imagine to be in a semi-detached wing or 
on the upper floor, giving an irregular plan. 
This is an advantage, in that it relieves any 
disturbing air of formality resulting from a 
paneled treatment of a rectangular room. 

The den is longer than wide, with two 
windows, one of which is a deep bay, and the 
fireplace opening occupies the remainder of 
the end. The walls are paneled in oak their 
entire height, and are capped with a simple 
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molded cornice. The beams framing the 
openings of windows and bay are slightly 
rough-hewn, to relieve any effect of machine 
planing. The upper panels of the angle near 
the fireplace are recessed to form book- 
shelves, and the lower are hinged as doors, 
behind which are cupboards for storage of 
odds and ends. The ceiling is crossed by 
square beams with molded edges, slightly 
rough-hewn, and the space between filled 
with plaster. 

The window draperies, which consist of 
short pleated valances, and long side curtains 
sliding on rods, may be of wool rep or jute 
in some strong solid color. The valance, 
which is a typically French feature, should 
not be used in an English interior, particu- 
larly where there is much woodwork. But 
here the inconsistency may be pardoned by 
reason of the added touch of color and the 
rather “‘un-French”’ arrangement of the ma- 
terial. 

An English woven rug, with border de- 
signed in the feeling of strap-work, is quite in 
harmony, and is perhaps more suitable to the 
wear and tear of a masculine room than the 
more delicate oriental weaves. 

The furniture may be of oak or walnut, 
old if possible, but if new designed and con- 
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structed with some regard for ancient tradi- 
tion. The center of the room is occupied by 
a large gate-leg table, which is perhaps the 
most picturesque article of furniture that 
the ingenuity of the old cabinet-makers ever 
devised. 

In the bay is a long writing-table provided 
with many drawers and compartments. A 
carved oak wainscot chair stands near, and 
comfortable table wing chair and low drink 
table suggest the possibility of pleasant hours 
to be spent before the blazing logs in the 
ample fireplace. 

The oak walls being in themselves a 
source of artistic satisfaction, it is hoped the 
occupant of our den will satisfy himself with 
well-planned hanging of a few good prints. 
A group of old pewter will brighten the 
mantel, and here and there the inevitable and 
altogether desirable candlesticks add their 
tiny rays of cheerfulness. It is hoped that 
the foregoing series of English interiors has 
shown the possibility of combining the 
picturesque, the simple, and the dignified,— 
picturesqueness that is not cheap affectation, 
simplicity that is not due to poverty of ideas, 
and dignity without oppressiveness. All 
this and more may be obtained by wood, 
stone, and plaster, used with an intelligence, 
based on the study of the most domestic type 
of buildings known—the homes of Old 
England. 








THE TUDOR PERIOD 


F recent publications on strictly 
architectural lines, few are of 
greater interest than one relating 
to the Tudor period, by Thomas 

Garner and Arthur Stratton, imported by 
the Scribners. Domestic architecture, al- 
ways a fascinating study where England is 
concerned, is the subject and special refer- 
ence is made to the reigns of Henry VII and 
Henry VIII. The extensive scope of the 
work and the folio size — which permits of 
large illustrations — make it one of the 
most complete books of its kind ever pub- 
lished. 

The Tudor period in strict historical par- 
lance is confined to the reigns of Henry VII 
and Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary and 
Elizabeth; that is to say from 1485 to 1603, 
but architecturally speaking the period began 
earlier. The latter part of Henry VII’s 
reign had an important bearing on the evolu- 
tion and development of Tudor architecture, 
and long after Elizabeth’s death the sim- 
plicity and beauty of an earlier day survived. 
Thus the years spanned by 1450 to 1540 and 
from that date to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century constitute the important 
eras, known as early and late Tudor. There 
are forty-five full page illustrations and as 
many details drawn to scale, making a refer- 
ence book of great interest to laymen and 
of undoubted value to architects. 

Elizabethan half-timbered work is fairly 
well known to us through the many houses 
built in that style by American architects, 
but the fine old stone work of the earlier 
period, quite unlike half-timbered construc- 
tion, is seldom seen in this country except in 
an occasional public building. Stewardson 
and Cope in this country may be cited as men 
who did representative work in this style. 
To show how well adapted the Tudor style 
is for modern domestic buildings is one of the 
purposes of the book. The examples chosen 
are from manor houses, priories, inns, castles, 
and “halls” and show not only exteriors 


but many interiors, with paneled walls, - 


stone fireplaces, and decorated ceilings. 
There are carved chimney stacks and oriel 
windows and other features which architects 
of the time delighted to use. 

The importance of the hearth and its devel- 
opment in this century from a mere recess 
in the wall to a real fireplace gave opportu- 
nity for varied and beautiful treatment. The 
opening was spanned by the flat-pointed arch 
so general in late Gothic work and which is 
often found in the outlines of doors and win- 
dows. Aniron “‘fireback,’’usually of charming 
design, protected the masonry of the fireplace 
and gave craftsmen an opportunity for clever 
designing. This was an age when beautiful 
stone and iron work were the rule rather 
than the exception, and when many of the 
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finest examples of English stained glass were 
produced. 
In paneling, the linen fold motif was used, 


often without further embellishment, but 
occasionally showing Flemish and Italian de- 
tails. The Tudor rose, most famous of archi- 
tectural flowers, on English soil at least, the 
fleur-de-lis, and heraldic were the 
decorations most favored. Heraldic 
ment in stone, wood, and stain glass occur 
over and over in the illustrations, and were 
given the same prominence by Tudor crafts- 
men that Jacobean designers bestowed on 
arabesques, fruits, scroll work, and masks 
In plaster, the ribbed pattern ceilings are 
shown in characteristic examples and form 
a contrast to the Jacobean ceilings of the 
next century with their elaborate pendant 
effects. 

It is the belief of the au a care- 
ful study of the illustrations, together with 


aey 1ces 


orna- 


thors that 


the letter-press, wherein dates and charac- 
teristics are briefly discussed, will render 
obvious the chief conclusion intended to be 
set forth: that English house-building from 


about the middle of the fifteenth century 
down to the end of Henry VIII’s reign was 
thoroughly English, based on the later devel- 
opments of Gothic architecture, that it owed 
little to foreign sources, and that it was not 
wholly extinct until many years after the 
death of Elizabeth. It was born of that 
conservative spirit so characteristic of Eng- 
land, and survived for a much longer period 
than is usually supposed, notwithstanding 
the attractions of alien styles which reached 
English shores from time to time. One 
great advantage of this style was its adapta- 
bility to the smaller manor house or the yeo- 
man’s dwelling, as readily as to residences 
suitable for nobles and and under 
favorable conditions it can be revived with 
equal propriety. 

The Domestic Architecture of England during 
the Tudor Period, Part I. By Thomas Garner and 
Arthur Stratton. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price $16.00. 


TWO MINIATURE BOOKS 


“7 “HATS on Old Miniatures,” by J. J. 
Foster, and ‘‘ Miniatures, Ancient 
and Modern,” by Cyril Davenport, 
will be of interest to everybody who 

cares for “portraits in little,’ and who does 

not? Even the beauties of old lace and the 
perennial charms of old china do not make 
such a wide appeal. Portraiture has a fas- 
cination for many people which no other art 
equals. The human interest counts for 
much, and also the fact that training; imagin- 
ation, etc., are not essential to the enjoy- 
ment of a well-painted face. Appreciation 


kings, 


is another matter, to say nothing of under- 


standing, but a barbarian would admire the 


miniature of a beautiful woman, while only 


a refined and highly cultivated taste would 
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the beauty in a fragment of sixteenth- 


tury lace or a bit of medizval metal-work. 


Davenport’s work is in a delightful 
series called ‘Little Books on Art.” 
form is a small square (16mo), and quite 
ce the usual volume devoted to art sub- 
s. Mr. Davenport and Mr. Foster possess 
critical faculty to a marked degree, and 
are valuable contributions to 
niature”’ literature, which is not extensive. 
illustrations are remarkably fine and 
e from the work of Nicolas Hilliard to the 
turists of the early nineteenth century. 
kins, Samuel Cooper, Cosway, the Plimers, 
ther notables are represented. Not only 
he illustrations present the work of these 
ers in all its force and beauty, but also 
an adequate idea of the costumes of the 
s, mode of hair-dressing, and the taste 
e day in the way of jewels and other 
mal adornments. 
its on Old Miniaturs. By J.J. Foster. New 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co. Price $2.00. 
By Cyril Davenport. Chicago: A. 
Price $1.00. 
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TWO NEW EDITIONS 


AWO books well known to collectors 
have recently been brought out in 
new editions. One is Rosa Belle 
Holt’s ‘Rugs, Oriental and Occi- 


tal,’ and the other ‘‘The Furniture of 


Forefathers,” by Esther Singleton. In 
latter there is no change in the text. 
new edition is simply a change of bind- 
and consists of one volume instead of 
The price is reduced, which will be a 
ter of congratulation among lovers of old 

ture. 
he convenience of the new edition over 
earlier one is marked. The type is the 
e. If we mistake not, the plates are 
tical, and nothing has been omitted in the 
f notes. The paper is of lighter weight, 
the book in its new dress, if less sump- 
is more serviceable to student and 


ector. 


liss Holt’s book is revised and enlarged, 


contains new material and additional 
trations. At the time of its publication 


1901, Miss Holt and Mr. Mumford stood 


tically alone as rug authorities. Since 
date several important books on rugs 
» appeared, and the conditions governing 
rug market have materially altered. 
illustrations in color — twelve in num- 

are wonderfully life-like, presenting 
and texture with astonishing fidelity. 
ip of the orient and many small draw- 
increase the practical value of the text. 


Rugs, Oriental and Occidental, Ancient and 


M 
Mi 


The Furniture of Our Forefathers. 
ngieton. 


I 


ern. By Rosa Belle Holt. Chicago: A.C. 
urg & Co. Price $5.00. 

u By Esther 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


e $5.00. 














A NEW HOUSE IN AN OLD STYLE 








Mrs. Henry B. Stone’s House, Milton, Mass. 


N the home of Mrs. Henry B. Stone, 
Milton, Massachusetts, an old style has 
been splendidly adapted to a modern 
plan. In its gray exterior, green 

blinds, and white portico, it recalls houses 
of an earlier century, when men built for 
more than one generation, and thought 
more of stability than of mere outward 
beauty. It is this principle ex- 


pressed in nearly every dwelling a 


of our earlier architectural period 
which has made “colonial” types — | 
so worthy of revival. We hear 
much of colonial reproductions 
and adaptations, and to many =f 
people the style is associated / 
with a few details, such as [7 
pillars and porticoes, doorways ||! 
and windows. In reality there {4 
are countless types which could 
be called colonial if we use the 
term as broadly as we do when \ 
describing furniture, and they are |/| 
no more alike than are a seven-_ ||| 
teenth-century oak cupboard and | 
an eighteenth-century mahogany 
cabinet. 
also often misplaced. If the house 

runs over a hundred thousand dollars it is 
called ‘‘Georgian’’— ‘colonial’? is too 


\e 
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“G . ” = oo. 
reorgian is a term co 





simple. Yet the dwelling may be pat- 
terned on some old Southern mansion built 
during the reign of Queen Anne. We have 
one or two historic houses begun under the 
Stuarts, which have served as models for 
many modern dwellings. 

A better classification would be acecord- 
ing to the period; early, middle or late 
eighteenth century rather than “ co- 
lonial,’’ which is exceedingly vague 




















Winslow & Bigelow, Architects 


built during the “provincial” era of our 
history. Massachusetts was a province 
before it became a colony, and so with 
most of the other original states. All 
colonial and provincial styles had certain 
qualities in common, particularly stability, 
also a fine harmony between the building 
and its site. If we make this the basis 
of our definitions we come near the truth. 

In the Milton house, which was designed 
by Winslow and Bigelow, we see these 
principles admirably applied to a twen- 
tieth-century floor plan. Even the wing, 
which is very plainly an addition, seems 
to grow out of the composi- 
tion. Governor Benning Went- 
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worth, in his mansion near 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
built himself just such an ad- 
dition in the year 1750. In 


fact, this house suggests the 
_ ff : 
mid-eighteenth century in 
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as to date. And purists might carp at 
“eolonial”’ if it were applied to dwellings 


many particulars. 
The portico, supported by Ionie columns, 
is a preparation for the main hall with its 
large rooms on each side. The dining- 
room is in front of the house at the right; 
a& morning-room occupies the correspond- 
ing space at the left, with a spacious 
library opening upon a terrace and a loggia. 
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THE HOUSE AND ITS ROOF 


O cardinal feature of the house offers 
‘ more opportunities for mistakes in 
design and construction than its 


roof, and in no other part is there a greater latitude of 


design or wider variations in architectural effect. The roof scheme 
of a house is largely determined in the making of its ground plan. 
Often an otherwise excellent, practical, and convenient ground plan 
must be thrown aside because it cannot be roofed simply and nat- 
urally as it should be. 

It is one of the virtues of the simple, rectangular house plan that 
it is easily roofed. As a rule, the quieter and simpler roof lines, 
broken into comparatively few surfaces, are best, notwithstanding 
the popular idea that a roof to be interesting and “picturesque” 
must be broken up with gables, dormers, and eccentric features, 
whether or not they be required by the exigencies of the plan. The 
simple roof is not only the most economical to build, but it is the 
least expensive to maintain. Every hip and valley, every junction 
of one surface to another in roofing means one more particularly 
vulnerable part of the average roof. Broadly speaking, roofs may 
be divided into three typical classes: gabled roofs, hip roofs, and 
flat roofs, with perhaps a fourth class, the gambrel roof. Each 


type gives a distinctive character to the building which it covers, 





The long horizontal lines of the broad, simple shingle roofs of “Hickox Farm” 
near Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are accentuated by the doubling of the courses of 
shingles at regular intervals 


which character is always greatly modified by the “pitch” or slope 
of the roof, of whatever type it may be. 

The gable is usually the simplest form of construction, although 
the hips of a roof as a rule are less difficult to build tight and keep 
tight than the valleys. The gabled type is usually the more pictur- 
esque, and the hip roofed type the 
more quiet and restful type. The 
former is naturally associated 
with northern climates and fairly 
steel snow-shedding roofs. The 
latter, the south and low spreading 
roof lines, notwithstanding the 
innumerable- steep hip roofs of 
medieval France. 

For a house in which all or a 
large part of the attic space is to 
be utilized, the gabled form is the 
natural one to adopt for space and 
light. For an attic which is to be 
much used, one or more dormers 
are of course, a necessity even 
when there are gables, for ample 
light and cross-ventilation. They 
should always be designed to be 
as unobtrusive as possible, and 
harmonious with the general char- 
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considerations in the 
they should all be of pr 
be no star 
the application of whi 
avoid 


The pitch or slope 


Zz ha . = : " 
oar 


The broad, spreading hip roof 
be built at East Highlands, 


the simple, flat roofed 


windows of the central livi i 


tent, by practical cot 
used, to any extent, f 


less than 5 in 8 is seld 
a ee is entirely consist 


Where the attic space 

1 and 2 is not practica 
A very low pitched shit 
ular limit of course to tl 
expense involved, whic! 


beyond the limit of 45 o1 


is required in order to 

to add another story, s 
Although the duration « 
States has 
with a greatly rising si 
in relation to the demar 
to come to be 


is a growing tendency t 


tling contrasts 


vrett OT rar 


been fixed by 


the most 
and roof boarding. For th 


ype. They are being adopted more and 
ore by American architects, and with good 


sults. One of the most important zxsthetic 


lesigning of roofs is that on a given house 
vctically the same pitch; at least there should 


of pitch. This is one of those broad rules, 
only a skilled artist can safely appear to 


1 roof is usually determined, to a large ex- 
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is peculiarly fitting for this bungalow designed to 
California. The drawing shows the effectiveness of 

rmers which harmonize with the low clere-story 
ng-room 


rations. Where the attic space is to be 
ervants’ rooms, storage, etc., a slope of 
m sufficient to give decent height. Such 
nt with a rather low and spreading effect. 
not to be used, a pitch of much less than 
where the covering is to be of shingles. 
rle roof leaks and rots. There is no partic- 


e steepness of a roof, except the comparative 


\pidly increases with the roofs which pass 
50 degree slope. Where a very steep roof 

sufficient attic space, it is usually better 

ounted by a roof of very moderate pitch. 
the available lumber supply in the United 
xperts at from only 27 to 35 years longer, 

of prices ahead as the supply diminishes 
, wood will continue for a good many years 
commonly used material for roof framing 
e exterior covering of roofs, however, there 
ubstitute other, and more durable if not 
always more beautiful, materials. 
If shingles are used they should 
be of the best quality of white or 
Washington cedar, cypress, or red- 
wood. In most parts of the 
United States white pine, once so 
commonly used, has become too 
expensive for manufacturing into 
shingles. Slate, of the best 
quality, makes an excellent roof, 
the material itself being exceed- 
ingly durable. The weakness of 
the average slate roof lies in the 
introduction of inferior material, 
and in the difficulty of securing 
sufficiently careful workmanship 
in the nailing, the result being 
that cracks or breaks occur either 
in the laying of the slate, or if 
nails are driven too tightly, at 
some time after the roof is com- 








acter of the main roofs. Flat 
roofed dormers are always a very 
quiet and inconspicuous English 
form, and are quite as practical 
as the better known American 





Mr. U. G. Orendorff’s stable at Canton, Illinois, a building of the gabled type with 
4d * simple roof lines. The red shingle tiles show a pleasing variety of soft 
and rather light red shades. It is a common and serious mistake to select roof- 
ing tiles for ae of color as the effect is flat and monotonous, like that 
of a painted roof 
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pleted, due to expansion and 
contraction. All slates are com- 
paratively brittle, and are easily 
broken by blows. When properly 
selected and put on, however, the 
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This old Colonial house at Tuskaloosa, Alabama, illustrates the durability of a 
good tin roof 


beauty and durability of slate roofs is attested by the many ancient 
moss-covered slate roofs of Europe, some of which seem to have 
remained practically intact for hundreds of years, so thickly are they 
covered with moss, and so beautifully colored with age. Many 
slates fade and change color with exposure to the sun, particularly 
certain green shades. The slate roof, to be soft and pleasing in 
effect, should not be laid with material selected for uniformity of 
color, but should contain a variety of tones. For all except flat 
roofs and roofs of very low pitch, there is no better material avail- 
able than tile, and for houses of ordinary size, the shingle form 
is generally to be preferred. The Spanish and Italian forms are 
only suited to large and simple roofs, being too coarse and brutal 
for the average residence. Nearly all American tile makers offer 
their own forms of interlocking roofing tile, which are excellent from 
a practical standpoint, but which are too coarse and heavy in ap- 
pearance for any but a large house. 

The framing of a roof for shingle tile must be somewhat stronger 
and stiffer than for shingles, although it very often happens that the 
2 by 4 or 2 by 6 rafters, spaced in the usual manner for a shingle 
roof of given span, have sufficient excess strength to admit of the 
substitution of tile for shingles, or the replacing of shingles on an old 
roof with tile. Shingles should be, and are as a rule, laid on roof 
boards, in which open spaces of about two inches in the width are 
left between the boards for the ventilation necessary for the proper 
drying out of the shingles after rains, which tends to prevent rot. 

Tiles are always laid on matched boarding for house roofs. In 
re-roofing an old shingled house with shingle tile, it is therefore 
usually necessary to remove the original roof boards, and cover the 
roof with tightly matched boards and roofing felt. Each shingle tile, 
which is six inches wide and from thirteen to fifteen inches in 
length, is secured by 
YY two heavy galvan- 
/ ized nails, the holes 
for which are 
punched in the clay 
tiles before they are 
burned in the kiln. 
For the very best 
tile work, where cost 
is a minor consider- 
ation, copper nails 
should be used. As 
a rule, however, 
heavily galvanized 
nails are considered 
sufficiently good. 
One very important 
detail of shingle tile 
roofing which is 
ignored or slighted 
by most American 
architects is the 

















Sketch showing hip tile of proper design for use in con- 
nection with shingle tiles 





treatment of hips and ridges. Sometimes mitred hips protected 
by flashings underneath are used, but as a rule a brutal, so-called 
“hip roll” tile is used for this purpose, which is wholly lacking in 
the proper degree of refinement for such a roof. These brutal hip 
rolls seem to be almost unknown in England and France, where 
beautiful shingle tile roofs have been common for hundreds of years. 

The proper covering is molded hip tile, like that indicated in the 
accompanying sketch, which “courses” in with the adjacent roof 
tiles, and is slightly rounded over the angle formed by the two ad- 
jacent roof surfaces. Similar tiles with a reverse curve are also 
excellent for valleys, and for the junctions of roofs and the sides of 
dormers. These tiles must, as a rule, be specially made for each 
particular building, carefully molded to fit the pitch of the roof. 
They are not catalogued by any of the leading manufacturers, or 
carried in stock. 

As soon as the frame roof has been erected, it is a good plan to 
insist that the roofing contractor shall make a full sized tin model 
or template for the hip and valley tiles, and send to the tile makers 
as a guide. This the writer has learned through personal experi- 
ence, having been obliged to make his own template for this purpose 
after much trouble in securing proper matched hip tiles of this pat- 
tern for his own house. Cresting or ridge tiles should be of the 
simlpest pattern, with inconspicuous ribs forming the socket joints 
between sections. Finials of any kind usually detract from the 
appearance of roofs of ordinary pitch, although every tile maker’s 





A house with exterior walls of hollow building tile, rough-casted, and roofs of 
large square asbestos shingles laid diagonally. Walter Burley Griffin, Architect 


catalogue illustrates a large assortment of them. For both hip and 
ridge tiles, the joints are made tight either with Portland cement or 
roofers’ elastic cement, there appearing to be some difference’ of 
opinion as to which of the two is the better. A water-proof Port- 
land cement should give excellent results barring cracking due to 
expansion with wide variations in temperature. Roofers’ cement, 
which is an oily mixture, is comparatively elastic and not liable to 
crack; but all oily mixtures are liable to dry out and loose their 
elasticity, although their life must of course be limited as compared 
with Portland cement. 

In recent years there has been placed on the market a most 
excellent roofing material, which would undoubtedly be largely used 
for the roofing of houses if it could be obtained at a somewhat lower 
price. It is a thin slate or shingle-shaped tile made of a mixture 
of cement and asbestos fibre, molded under enormous pressure until 
it is almost as hard as metal. The natural color is a beautiful light 
silver gray, although reds or other colors can be produced by the 
introduction of a pigment. As each asbestos shingle is very true 
and flat, it makes a very close-laid and warm roof. It is an ideal fire 
resistant, as well as an excellent non-conductor of heat and cold, and 
is laid in the same manner as slate or shingles. Slate and tile roofs 
should always be laid over a covering of heavy tarred roofing felt. 

Really good tin makes an excellent roof. In the Middle West 
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its use is confined largely to the flat roofs of 
porches, balconies, decks, etc., but through a 
large portion of Ohio, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia, tin roofs have been largely used on 
farm houses for many years, and have ap- 
parently given excellent service. Perhaps 
the chief objection to tin roofs is that they 
must not only be carefully painted when laid, 
but must be repainted at least once every 
five years to insure their durability. <A 
painted roof always lacks the transparency, 
softness, and variety of color so easily at- 
tainable with tile or slate. On roofs of com- 
paratively low pitch, however, this is not a 
consideration of great importance. The 
writer has seen a number of fine old colonial 
houses in far eastern New England roofed 
with tin painted a soft, very light pearly 
gray which were charming in effect. The 
average tin roof is painted a muddy “freight- 
sar red”? which scarcely makes the best of 
its color possibilities. 

In addition to the standard roofing mate- 
rials already mentioned, the prospective 
builder is offered all sorts of cheap, widely 
advertised, ready-made flexible roofings 
warranted to be cheaper and to last longer. 
Generally speaking, however, all cheap 
flexible roofing materials which come in rolls, 
and which are applied and made water-tight 
with tar or pitch, are of a more or less tem- 
porary character. They have a wide range 
of practical use, and are excellent, however, 
for the roofing of cheap frame buildings, 
sheds, and all sorts of temporary structures. 
The so-called “composition” or tar and 
gravel roof so largely used within the fire 


limits of our more populous cities is a feature of ‘“flat’’ building 


rather than house building. 


be ‘‘flashed’”’ with sheet metal. 


before being laid in place. 
should be of heavy sheet copper. 
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The joinings of all roof surfaces, such lot of 
as hips and valleys, unless protected by specially molded tile, must 
Both tin and zine, and to a certain 
extent galvanized iron, are used for the flashing of shingle roof. 
Tin and galvanized iron should be thoroughly painted on both sides 


Illustrating good and bad practice in gutter design 


and punctured, it is 
shingles. The 
use of cutters of this 1 
roof, the leaders or 
to the ground may, 
design, add somewhat 


For slate and tile roofs the flashing lessly and indifferently 
It is a mistake to use for flashing 
a material less durable than the material of the roof itself. 

Where roof surfaces abutt against walls and chimneys, flashings 
should be carried well up on the vertical surfaces, and protected by 
a counterflashing inserted in the masonry and turned down over 
the flashing, forming a water- 
tight yet flexible joint. 


tects have for centuries 
their work presents nu 
only in the spout itself 


mental heads through V 
of these, executed in | 


} 


Roofers northern states and C 


or straps by which they 





An English rain water head, artistically 
treated 


frequently fail to carry such 
flashings sufficiently well up on 
the vertical surfaces to form a 
good protection against drifted 
snow and ice. For all flat sur- 
faces, and decks of houses of 
moderate cost, the best quality 
of roofing tin makes a good dur- 
able covering provided it is care- 
fully laid and kept well painted 
and protected from damage, 
when used as a floor, by means 
of sectional flat flooring. A 
ribbed surface with the sheet 
metal turned over the ribs and 
pitched between the ribs to a 
gutter is excellent for a deck or 
sleeping porch, the ribs giving 
solid bearings for the slate floor 
which cannot spring and damage 
the tin work. 

In connection with the sub- 
ject of roofing, the question of 


considered necessary, 0 
of preventing large n 
cround. 


with each tile or slat 


with an end standing up. 


These ¢g 


sort of ring 


formly over the entire r 


large masses between tl 
Snow-guards are ofté 


appear as a novelty in 
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mented. 


tools from the fourth t 
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appearance, being pret 


Jeweler. All of this « 
blue or bluish green, t} 


The old-fashio 
ing just above the eaves 
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n-water gutters and downspouts demands 

nsideration. Unless made of very heavy 
per, gutters should be so attached as to 
easily removed in sections and repaired 
| replaced. The accompanying illustration 

x. A) shows a partial cross-section of a 
ter and caves for a brick house, the frame 

ntaining the gutter being covered with 
al lath and flat finished cement plaster- 
the owner wishing to eliminate, as far as 
ible, any exposed material requiring 

inting. The lining or gutter proper is a 

ugh of copper protected by counterflashing 

such a way that the gutter can, after 
ling the flashing, be lifted out if necessary, 

s permitting the use of heavy galvanized 
instead of copper to effect a saving in 
cost if desired. 

The most common, and perhaps most 
tical type, of gutter is what is known as 
‘hung”’ gutter, illustrating the section by 
“C.” For shingle roofs of cheap con- 

iction simple stock wire hangers are 
illy attached to cross-pieces inserted in 
gutters. For slate or tile roofs, however, 
hangers should be of galvanized wrought- 

screwed to the edge of the eaves as 
‘ated in the drawings. Gutters of this 

» can be readily removed from the hangers 
ny time for repairs. Figure C shows a 

ely used but very poor type of gutter. It 

s badly on the roof, has a limited capacity, 
easily falls into disrepair, allowing the 

er to back up under the shingles above, 
unless the eaves are wide the leakage 
irs over the interior of the building. If 
tin covering or flashing becomes cracked 

ficult to repair without ripping off a 
is no good excuse for the continued 

Although not an essential part of the 
nspouts which conduct the rain-water 
refully treated as to their location and 
the appearance of the house, and if care- 
ited may detract greatly. English archi- 
ide much of this adjunct of the roof, and 
rless examples of artistic treatment not 
it particularly in the ornamental clamps 
re attached to the walls, and in the orna- 

h they are connected to the gutters. One 
is illustrated herewith. In some of the 
1, where there are heavy snowfalls, it is 
least expedient, to provide some means 

of snow from suddenly sliding to the 
| method provided a miniature iron rail- 
lhe modern way is to insert, in connection 
heavy galvanized wire or copper guard 
rht about two inches and formed into a 
rds catch and hold the snow almost uni- 

and prevent its sliding and collecting in 
eaves. 

seen in the vicinity of Boston, but would 
troit, Milwaukee, or Chicago. 


GLAZE ON POTTERY 


wn of history the flint arrow-head was 
xt to this, pottery, unglazed but orna- 
in a general way, copper is the next 
lints being used side by side with copper 
twelfth dynastyes; but not until a long 
of copper does glazed pottery make its 
d by glazed stone, says The National 
glazing indicates by its color, which is 


1e unmistakable presence of copper. 
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THOUGHT once how Theocritus had sung 
I Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for 
years 
Who each one in a gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals, old or young: 
And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 
I saw, in gradual vision through my tears, 
The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 
Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightway I was ’ware, 
So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair; 
And a voice said in mastery, while I strove,— 
“Guess now who holds thee?” — “ Death,” I said, 
but, there, 
The silver answer rang: ‘“ Not Death, but Love.” 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


SS 


HE face of all the world is changed, I think, 
Since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul 
Move still, oh, still, beside me as they stole 
Betwixt me and the dreadful outer brink 
Of obvious death, where I who thought to sink 
Was caught up into love, and taught the whole 
Of life in a new rhythm. The cup of dole 
God gave for baptism, I am fain to drink, 
And praise its sweetness, Sweet, with thee anear. 
The name of country, heaven, are changed away 
For where thou art or shalt be, there or here; 
And this — this lute and song — loved yesterday, 
(The singing angels know), are only dear, 
Because thy name moves right in what they say. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


9S 


AN it be right to give what I can give? 
To let thee sit beneath the fall of tears 


As salt as mine, and hear the sighing years 
Re-sighing on my lips renunciative 
Through those infrequent smiles which fail to 
live 
For all thy adjurations? O my fears, 
That this can scarce be right! We are not 
peers, 
So to be lovers; and I own and grieve 
That givers of such gifts as mine are, must 
Be counted with the ungenerous. Out, alas! 
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» I will not soil thy purple with my dust, 


ip 




















Nor breathe my poison on thy Venice-glass, 
Nor give thee any love — which were unjust. 
Beloved, I only love thee! Let it pass. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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BODY’S BEAUTY 


F Adam’s first wife, Lilith, it is told 
O (The witch he loved before the gift of Eve) 
That, ere the snake’s, her sweet tongue 
_ could deceive, 
And her enchanted hair was the first gold. 
And still she sits, young while the earth is old, 
And, subtly of herself contemplative, 
Draws men to watch the bright web she can 
weave, 
Till heart and body and life are in its hold. 
The rose and poppy are her flowers; for where 
Is he not found, O Lilith, whom shed scent 
And soft-shed kisses and soft sleep shall snare? 
Lo! as that youth’s eyes burned at thine, so went 
The spell through him, and left his straight neck 
bent, 
And round his heart one strangling golden hair. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


SS 


THE ONE HOPE 


\ K cot vain desire at last and vain regret 
Go hand in hand to death, and all is vain, 
What shall assuage the unforgotten pain 
And teach the unforgetful to forget? 
Shall Peace be still a sunk stream long unmet,— 
Or may the soul at once in a green plain 
Stoop through the spray of some sweet life- 
fountain 
And cull the dew-drenched flowering amulet? 
Ah! when the wan soul in that golden air 
Between the scriptured petals softly blown 
Peers breathless for the gift of grace un- 
known,— 
Ah! let none other alien spell soe’er 
But only the one Hope’s one name be there,— 
Not less nor more, but even that word alone. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
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HOUSES IN BRADFORD-ON-AVON 


MHE British building at the last 
Paris Exposition was a stiff and 
rigid copy of Kingston house at 
Bradford-on-Avon, and it con- 

veyed to the visitor little idea of the 
stately days of great Elizabeth, or indeed 
of the “larky” days of light Elizabeth, 


who, as Duchess of Kingston, sometime. 


enlivened its walls. 

For many years Kingston house stood 
on the bank of the little river Avon, 
watching with lidless eyes the ruthless 
hand of progress steal bit by bit its 
demesne, blot out the fair prospect with 
brick and chimneys, sully the atmos- 
phere with smoke and soot, awake the 
echoes with the clank of cog-wheel and 
the clatter of ma- 
chinery, until a 
mill-owner, more 
tender-hearted than 
the rest, rescued the 
old house from this 
heartless usage. 

Not only did he 
sweep its oaken hall 
free from the lum- 
ber of spinners, 
clear its lofty 
chambers of bales 
and bundles, veil 
those poor staring 
eyes with decent 
draperies, save 
what was left of 
terrace and garden, 
yew-tree and lawn, 
but he renosed and 
retailed the ram- 
pant griffin and 
roaring lion who 
had gnashed and 
crumbled in despair 
at their helpless guardianship of wall and 
terrace, balustrade and gates. 

Then he polished the floors and wide, 
oaken stairs, where high-heeled shoes had 
tapped and beaux had scattered powder, 
mended the beautiful ceilings, cleaned 
the carved stone fireplaces, darned the 
flapping tapestries. 

Once again the old house was restored 
to its dignity and beauty; once again it 
was reclothed with the high bearing of 
an ancient pedigree. 

Trees have grown up and blotted out 
the rubber factory at the bottom of the 
old garden; the gentle Avon flows below 
in guileless innocence and babbles not a 
word of what lies beyond. The ivy and 
the rose, magnolia leaves and clustering 
clematis, cling around the gray stone 
walls. The yew-trees are clipped, the 
lawn smooth shaven. The terraces (gold 
gravel and gray stone) shelter the border 
gay with many flowers, and against the 
terrace wall, above the  flower-bed, 






By MRS. VISGER 


espalier pear-trees spread blossoming arms 
in benediction. 
So it looked last May, as I pushed open 


the garden door. A whirl of pigeons 
(Nuns, I think their name) rose from the 
terraces and flew across my sight. A pea- 
cock aired his train upon the topmost 


vase shrieking. I thought, does the spirit 
of that dead and dusty shrew—the duchess 
—tread once more the footprints of the 
past, reincarnate in this bird of raucous 
voice and gorgeous beauty? Was it here 
she chased the luckless Pierrepoint in secant 
attire and locked him in the house-maid’s 


Kingston House, Bradford-on-Avon 


closet until he purchased freedom with 
fresh largess? So I wondered as the pea- 
cock fixed me with his glittering eye. 

In days gone by, long before the advent 
of the giddy duchess, sedater folk dwelt 
in the Tudor palace. 

Let us turn to the old records. In 1540 
Leland says: “John Hall dwelleth in a 
pretty stone house at the east end of the 
town on the right bank of Avon. A 
man of £100 a year, an 
man since the time of 
First.” 

In 1640 Audrey writes; “The house of 
John Hall of Bradford, Esquire, which is 
the best built house for the quality of a 
gentleman in Wiltshire, built all of free- 
stone, full of windows, the top of the 
house adorned with railed balustrades, 
with two if not three ascents to it, the up- 
permost adorned with terraces.” 

These terraces are a great feature of the 
house. They emphasize the style of the 
building which, to quote Audrey again, 


ancient centle- 
Edward the 
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the best architecture commonly 
King James the First’s reign.” 
the testimony of Leland and 
y, it would appear that the worthy 
was responsible for this edifice. 
or the endurance of worth over 
ety! The house remains to us as 
ton house, and that not so much 
son that in later days it fell by in- 
nee to the Duke of Kingston, but 
was some time the perching-place 
gay bird, the duchess. 
s is the association that lingers still, 
dropping from the heights of the 
hire Downs into the hollow where 
rd lies, the gables, chimneys, and 
richments, stand out sedate and 
stately from the 
| nondescript sur- 
-@ roundings. 
- The beautiful 
frontage is almost 
hidden by the trees 
and factories, but 
seen from the lawn 
beneath in the 
morning sun, it 
is ablaze with 
diamond panes 
framed in gray 
stone mullions. The 
center window 
square, and _ the 
side windows with 
semi-circular bows 
—twenty windows 
in all—and a stately 
doorway to a porch 
beneath the center 
one, sculptured and 
adorned with ram- 
pant lion and re- 
born phoenix. No 
windows in those cheery days, 
n house to welcome errant sun. 
Bacon, perhaps, had such in view 
, poor dear! grumbling finds, “So 
houses are so full of glass one can- 
| where to be out of the sun or 


hall opens from the porch, with 
himney and painted coat of arms, 
en quarterings, not of gay Eliza- 
ark you, but plain John Hall! 
was through “Rachel, grand- 
er and sole heiress” of the worthy 
hat light Elizabeth had a chance 
here. 
his Rachel married William Pierre- 
and her grandson succeeded 
dukedom of Kingston. 
so the house is now always known 
ston house. 
ford is full of old houses, and its 
are full of specimens of many 
f architecture. At great ex- 
and often with difficulty, we 
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moderns reproduce and readapt from these 
ad infinitum. 

Individuality in labor found a freer 
expression in those more leisurely times, 
when good work was the rule and not the 
exception. What local workman could 
now be found to plaster your ceiling in 
the simplest original design, paint your 
walls, or carve your fireplace in wood 
or stone? 

Technical schools are doing their best 
to spread knowledge and taste, but the 
results are discouraging. ‘The difficulty 
is to find the individual, not the pupil. 


Methuen House 


On the other side of the town of Brad- 
ford lived sober John Methuen, wool- 
stapler. He was the founder of the Me- 
thuen family, and they doubtless owe 





their religious instinets to his pious ex- 
ample. 

The old house has changed hands more 
than onee since he died there, but al- 
though the name has changed with altered 
ownership, it is still known as Methuen 
house. 

As a contrast to the some time residence 
of the gay duchess this house is interesting. 
At one period it was known as the priory, 
and this explains the ecclesiastical charac- 
ter of some of its architecture. The old- 
est part dates back to the time of Henry 
VI. The external walls of the banqueting- 
hall, now used as the music-room, are the 
oldest in the building, and date back to 
1456. The roofing here proclaims its 
antiquity by the stone tiles; the weight of 
these have caused the sinking of the 
braces and ridge pieces. 

The Italian ceiling belongs to a some- 
what later period, and may be accounted 
for as follows: 

In 1565, when John of Padua was build- 
ing magnificent Longleat for Sir John 
Thynne, many of his Italian workmen 
found employment in decorating the 
houses of the neighboring gentry. 

The then owner of Methuen house, being 
anxious to secure a specimen of their 
work, used the only available ceiling in 
his house for the purpose. This ceiling 
was in the loft above his cellars, vaulted, 
but so low as to obscure the effect of the 
plaster-work. 

Mr. Saunders, the present owner, per- 
ceiving this, threw the cellar into the 
room, leaving the gallery at the end with 
its old oak staircase as a specimen of 
what had been. 

We have to thank these Italian work- 
men for some of the good plaster-work 
still in existence in the houses of Bath, 
and in many of the old manor-houses of 
Wiltshire and Somerset. 

Remnants of the old priory are trace- 
able in the two porches leading to the gar- 





Methuen House, Dating from 1478 
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dens. One still remains a porch, but: the 
other has been utilized as a roof, and “called 
“the Justice Room.” Both these porches 
have barrel-vaulted ceilings, groined with 
molded ribs and bosses. Supporting the 
ribs in each corner are corbels formed of 
winged heads. Perhaps the architect  in- 
tended his corbels to be representations of 
the orthodox cherubim, but having a talent 
for portraiture, or wishing to perpetuate a 
friendly monk, the cherubim have cowled 
faces, are in short, the winged heads of 
monks. : 

The Justice Room bears on its hospit- 
able walls the Methuen arms, carved in stone, 
and under this blazonment of power can one 
not picture the justice, “‘in fair round belly 
with good capon lined, with eyes severe and 
beard of formal cut, full of wise saws and 
modern instances,” confronted by the lean 
and beggared prodigal, caught in the act of 
filching some of those dainties that else had 
lent themselves to the enlargement of that 


voluminous waistcoat? The hall, built 
the last century and apparently: used’ as 
chapel, presents yet another phase of arch 
itectural vagary, although there is nothing 
of much interest beyond the roofing 

The rest of the house, paneled in mahog- 
any, belongs to the Queen Anne period 
period which represents the idealization of 
artifice, and yet which has impressed its 
stamp on domestic architecture more deeply 
than any other. 

A charming little thatched cottage where 
the gardener of Methuen house (many gen 
erations of gardeners) m ave lived, lies 
at the top of the steep lane, called originally 
Peep Out Lane, perverted to Pip Pit Lane 
And there that little cottage 


light eyes, must have peered from under its 





with its lead 


thatched eyebrows, watching with purita 
ical severity the emblazoned windows of 
Kingston house in the rollicking time of the 
duchess. 


A beautiful specimen of carved stone, oak 
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eling, and plaster ceiling is in the dining- 
f Wraxhall-- an old manor-house in 
neighborhood. But it is the best that 
ft of what must once have been a stately 
nor-house worthy to rank with Kingston. 
hand of the spoiler has passed lightly 
these quiet corners of Somerset and 
tshire, and in the present revival of taste 
literature, whatever is of interest and 
ie stands a very fair chance of being care- 
preserved. As one instance out of 

ny Wraxhall manor has been lately taken 
long lease from the farmer who has 
herto occupied it. The new tenant is 
ring it to its bygone stateliness, and 
g of the old garden the fair plaisance 

e past. To men such as these England 
great debt of gratitude. They are in 
eculiar sense the record-keepers of the 
yn. With their large-heartedness of aim 
cause the dry bones to live and tell the 
’ of the home life of the men who have 
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JANUARY—THE LINEN MONTH 


(Continued from page 31) 

the needle is checked, and acts with a 
lever movement upon a perpendicular wire 
attached to a cord which controls the move- 
ment of the warp thread. The result is a 
continual raising or depressing of the warp 
threads in accordance with the exigencies 
of the pattern. 

The beauty and subtlety of these woven 
designs in damasks can be appreciated only 
by realizing that they are simply produced 
by white on white; that there is no real 
color; and that the color effects are pro- 
duced simply by disposing the threads so 
as to reflect the light at different angles. 
The item of card-cutting is a heavy one 
in the manufacturer’s expenses of produc- 
tion. Some designs require 15,000 cards; 
where there is a repeat in the pattern, 
of course the cards can be used twice or 
oftener; but with a greatly diversified de- 
sign the multiplication of cards is enormous, 
and as many as 50,000 have been required 


for a pattern of damask six yards and a half 
in length.” 

Among popular patterns may be mentioned 
the flower border, shamrock filling; ivy 
wreath border, ivy leaf filling; hailstone spot, 
lattice border; moire antique, rose border 
convolvulus border, running center; nastu1 
tiums; poppies and ornament, with center; 
fioral border; shamrock filling; ivy and 
ferns with center; snowdrop and crocus 
border; early English; Greek-key and vine 
border, stripe filling; Shamrock border and 
center; gothic; rose, shamrock, and thistle 
scroll; lily of the Nile, running center; 
Palm tree border; fleur-de-lis; ferns and 
butterflies. 

One of the patterns requiring the numbe1 
of cards specified is a game cloth in which 
the plumage of Irish pheasants is shown 
with remarkable fidelity. Another pattern 
requiring many cards is of water fowl and 
fish with seaweeds and sea-grasses arranged 
most ingenuously. From the same house 
are two Celtic designs based on the Book of 
Kells, the ‘Royal Union” pattern, with 


rose and the thistle woven as a wedding 
for the Duke and Duchess of York and 
er repeated, an exquisite Christmas rose 
mistletoe pattern, and a complicated 
attern against a basket-work back- 
id designed by one of Ireland’s most 
vetent linen designers. Many of these 
rate patterns do not reach America. 
taste in table-cloths and napery does 
run to game and fish, and importers 
e discovered this and buy more con- 
ionalized designs for American patron- 


creat interest is the linen made for mem- 
of the royal family, with its innumer- 
combinations of crowns and thistles 
shamrocks and roses. Royal patterns, 
needless to say, are not for the unroyal, 
one “united kingdom ” pattern showing 
s, shamrocks, and thistles is found in 
Irish crochet and Carrickmacross, 
is purchased by hundreds of tourists 
y year in Ireland, and may be ordered 
through any of the shops carrying 
handicraft. 








DIAMOND CUTTING 


NE of the richest and most exclusive 
trades, that of diamond cutting, is 
now confined, so far as Europe is 
concerned, to the two towns of 

Amsterdam and Antwerp, and, according to 
a report recently furnished to the Foreign 
Office, the diamond trade of Antwerp now 
equals, if it does not surpass, that of its great 
rival, says the London Daily Graphic. 

At present the bulk of the diamond supply 
comes from British possessions, or mines 
owned by British subjects; and the diamonds 
are sent to London to be sorted and put up 
for sale, and, though they go abroad to be 
cut, they are often returned to be sold. 

Diamond cutting is divided into three 
separate and distinct processes, which may 
be classed under the following heads: First, 
cleaving; secondly, the giving of a rough 
formation to the diamond (called “brutage”’) 
and, thirdly, cutting and polishing. The 


process of cleaving is the act of dividing the 
layers or scales which form the crystal. This 
operation can only be performed in one man- 
ner, which it is impossible to vary on account 
of the flaky formation of the diamond. The 
stones have to be divided in accordance with 
the running grain of the carbon of which 
they arecomposed. “Brutage” is performed 
by mechanically rubbing one stone against 
another until the desired formation is 
achieved. ‘‘Polishing” is the final forming 
of the stone, with its many cut surfaces, so 
as to give it sparkle and scintillating beauty. 

A diamond is cleft as follows: The rough 
stone is placed in a small metal receptacle, 
with the side of the diamond to be cut facing 
downward. Over this receptacle is fixed a 
shaped mold, which is securely attached to 
it. Into the top of this mold is then poured 
liquid aluminum, which runs into the shape of 
the mold and, after being cooled, securely 
holds the diamond in the required position. 
The mold is then removed and the stone 


ains fixed in the aluminum, ready to be 
pplied to the cutting tool. 
The machine used (the invention of a 


Belgian working in the United States) for 


cleaving is a small circular saw of about 
ur to five inches in diameter, which rotates 
1 high rate of speed and is driven in the 
linary way by a leather belt from the 
nning machinery. 
For the cutting and polishing process the 
tone, which has been roughly shaped by the 


nd operation, is placed in position at the 
uired angle in a copper holder, into which 


firmly fixed by means of a forked clamp, 
hich is pressed against the stone and locked 

) position with a key. Great skill is re- 
red on the part of the workmen in fixing 
diamond into the holder, as will be 
lerstood when it is stated that many stones 

of one-eighth of an inch and less in diameter, 
weighing between one and two grains, have 
as many as fifty to one hundred facets, or 
separate cut faces, each at a different angle. 
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EAR to the 
heart of the 
housewife are 
the snowy 
napkins, 

table-cloths, and plat- 
ter cloths of fine dam- 
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¢ WHAT TO DO WITH HALF-WORN 3 “2 3%" 3, 


TABLE-CLOTHS 
By MARY TAYLOR-ROSS 
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with coarse cotton, or 
finished with a fancy 
braid. When quite 
too worn to warrant 
the amount of work 
involved in the uses 
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ask which do so much 

toward imparting to 

the home ‘table the air of refinement, and the ap- 
petizing daintiness every home-maker struggles to 
maintain. 

It is therefore in the nature of a real calamity 
when one discovers that the best cloth is wearing 
thin, or an especially handsome one has become too 
worn for farther darning or patching; and what 
always seems an added aggravation is the fact that 
a cloth may be quite good and not at all worn except 
in one or two places where the most wear occurs. 
Perhaps the cloth is too good to be cut up into bread 
cloths, everyday napkins for the idee. etc., 
yet patches are so out of place on a table-cloth, 
(and scarcely pay for the labor involved, because 
the cloth itself soon breaks away from the patch 
during the first laundering), that there seems to be 
nothing left except to make it up into napkins, tray 
cloths, and the like. 

When visiting the linen department of a large 
shop, the writer noticed an especially handsome 
luncheon set of damask linen, and immediately 
a use for the half-worn table-cloth of handsome 
linen suggested itself. 

It gues without saying thac it would not pay to 
put this amount of work into a piece of linen that 
is poor and sleazy, but it is equally an axiom of 
good housewifery that it does not ‘‘pay” to pur- 
chase cheap table linen for any purpose; one good 
cloth, by actual experience, is found to outwear 
three of poor quality, and when the cheap table-cloth 
commences to wear thin, there is no use to which 
it may be put except perhaps to make dish-towels. 

But, given a good cloth that has commenced to 
wear in spots so that it is no longer possible to darn 
it, there are many uses to which it may be put. If 
really handsome, it may be cut over into a luncheon 
set of one centerpiece and doylies to match, and 
these may be either round or square as preferred. 
If round, they may be fringed, the fringe being 
“stayed” by hemstitching all around the edge in 
clusters of threads; if square, the luncheon set may 
be hemstitched, or it may be turned up all round 
and feather-stitched; there are certain designs in 
table linen which lend themselves readily to out- 
lining, and the luncheon set may be made reall 
handsome by outlining the damask design with 
mercerized cotton in any dainty shade desired; a 
fern design, outlined in pale green, being especially 
dainty. 

For ‘‘pick-up work” during the summer, a lun- 
cheon set of this sort will almost make itself, and the 
housewife may be sure of possessing something 
unique, since no two pieces of damask can be 
treated in exactly the same manner. In order to 
have the work perfect, a paper pattern the exact 
size of the centerpieces when finished should be 
cut out, as well as a smaller pattern for the doy- 
lies; the centerpiece should be sufficiently large to 
come within one inch of the doylies as they are 
arranged on the table underneath the plates, and 
the doylies must be at least an inch or two larger 
than the plate which rests upon them, not meas- 
uring the fringe. 

_ If one has a cloth of the “snowflake” design 
it is possible to convert the linen into a “jewel” 
luncheon set, and to use up odds and ends of 
wash silk of any color or shade that may be on hand, 
the more colors being used, the more elaborate 
the effect of the jewel work. Each little ‘‘snow- 
flake” is covered with the wash silk, the “‘laid’’ 
or “satin stitch” being used entirely; the luncheon 
set may be made still more elaborate by placing a 
little pe underneath the silk, right in the mid- 
dle of each snowflake, so that the finished dot 
stands out in relief against the white damask. 


Brilliant reds and greens, yellows, orange, lavender 
and blue silks being used to make the “ jewels.” 

The English call a long narrow cloth which runs 
the entire length of the table a “runner,” and the 
housewife will find that a number of these “run- 
ners” for everyday use will save the table-cloth 
wonderfully both as to daily wear and tear, and in 
connection with laundry bills, since it protects the 
cloth underneath from many a spot and stain. 
The borders of a worn-out dau often quite good, 
and these may be hemmed with fine stitches along 
each side, or feather-stitched, and the ends hem- 
stitched. Sometimes an accident occurs to the web 
of a handsome table-cloth, and the border is then 
put on the remnant counter and marked very low. 
From a border of this sort a decorative ‘‘runner” 
might be made by finishing the sides and ends with 
a small fine hemstitch, and then outline the damask 
design, which, in the most expensive linens are 
often a large figure or flower like a lily or tulip. 
A handsome ‘“‘runner” of this sort may be used 
instead of a centerpiece at a formal dinner, or it 
may be spread directly upon the mahogany when 
a buffet luncheon is to be served from the dining 
table. 

Instead of fringing round doylies, since fringe 
does not wear well for everyday use, it is possible 
to hemstitch the circle by turning a very narrow 
hem; after cutting the circle accurately, turn up a 
narrow hem, and then commence to pull the threads, 
an inch at a time, all round the doylie exactly as 
when hemstitching a square doylie, only a new 
thread must be pulled just at the top of the hem 
every few inches, cutting off the old thread as soon 
as it reaches the hem; having pulled the threads 
all round, there remains only the actual hemming. 


Sideboard Scarfs 


A section of border may be used as a sideboard 
or bureau scarf, or as a cover for the buffet or 
serving-table by hemstitching the side which forms 
the raw edge in a narrow hem; finish the ends 
with a deeper hemstitched hem, and lay the cover 
so the selvedge edge will be at the back of the side- 
board. 

A pretty way to finish damask remnants 
whether they be used for sideboard scarfs, a runner, 
or doylies, is to cut out in the desired shape and 
then baste to a piece of paper a trifle larger all 
round; now mark all around the edge at equal 
distances with a lead pencil, and lay Battenburg 
braid in points all round, letting each point form at 
the pencil mark. Inside each point a plain spider- 
web may be worked with the thread used for lace 
making, and when these points are made all around, 
the doylie may be cut out and the paper removed; 
the making of the webs in the points is very simple 
work, and the braid may be made to lie flat by 
whipping it along the inner edge. Again the edges 
of round doylies may be finished with elaborate 
effect by sewing Honiton braid of large size in 
scallops; there need be no further needlework to this 
finish, the pattern within the braid being sufficiently 
elaborate; to have the work lay smoothly, how- 
ever, the linen should be basted to paper and the 
braid sewed on; a butterfly edge is also easily 
made by sewing two sizes of Honiton braid around 
the edges of the doylies, and then working a little 
body and ‘‘feelers” in outline silk. 

Another use for a partly worn table-cloth of good 
quality is the making of oval covers for different 
sizes of trays; a cover that exactly fits the tray 
on which an invalid’s food is served presents a more 
attractive appearance than an oblong tray-cloth 
or a folded napkin. The edge may be scalloped 
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given, an‘ old _table- 
cloth may still be made 
to»yield service; cut 
into strips twice as long as they are wide and 
hemmed on the machine, a single cloth will make 
a set of dish-towels which are dainty to use, and 
absorb the moisture from the dishes very quickly. 

Several squares cut from the oldest parts may 
be also hemmed on the machine, and will be found 
convenient for many kitchen uses; wrung out of 
water and tied over the top of a bowl or pan in 
which sandwiches are to be kept for several hours 
or over night, the contents will be found moist. 

After washing lettuce lay the leaves in a doubled 
square of old linen and then, gathering the corners 
up in one hand, shake well; now put the lettuce 
into a dry square of linen and place in the icebox, 
and see how much more quickly this task is done 
than when the leaves must be shaken singly in 
order to remove the water. 

These squares may also be used for wiping dry 
any meats or fish, or, in fact, any food that is to be 
dipped in egg and bread crumbs before frying; 
they are also useful for drying potato strips which 
are to be French fried, for covering dry or buttered 
toast which is kept in the warming closet until 
serving time, for boiled corn on the cob, and for 
any kind of boiled vegetables, such as asparagus, 
which are later on to be served with a sauce. 

During the fruit season, in summer, especially 
when peaches appear on the table almost every 
day, a set of napkins made from a partly worn 
table-cloth will be found a great saving of the best 
table linen; if hemmed neatly all around and then 
laundered as though they were real napkins, they 
look very well for everyday use until the peach 
season is over; then, if one examines these napkins 
and marks the many stains,— for there will be a 
stain for every drop of peach juice spilled on them, 
until the frost comes to remove the spots,— one 
will realize the great saving of good linen which has 
been socsmnainieh 

So many are the uses to which odds and ends of 
table linen may be put, it will repay any house- 
keeper to purchase some of the remnants of small 
patterns which are to be found in the shops during 
the first. months of every year, for besides the 
household uses to which they may be put, the 
writer has seen more than one shirtwaist made 
from just such remnants in the smaller patterns. 


BEDROOM CURTAINS 


MADE such attractive window draperies 
for a small bedroom in an apartment that 
I want to write you a description of them, for 
they may be of service to your rcaders. 

The walls of the room were papered in a 
narrow satin-striped paper in a deep cream. The 
woodwork was stained to represent mahogany, and 
was red and very cheap looking. As there were 
four windows, a bay and one other quite large, it 
made a great deal of this undesirable woodwork. 
I hung plain Swiss ruffled curtains, hanging straight 
and on the inside of the casement, and over them 
I hung curtains made of fine quailty cream sateen 
I put a five inch border of cretonne on the edge 
across the bottom, up the side, and across the top. 
I think a plain separate valance put straight across 
the top would have been even prettier. This cre- 
tonne came in stripes, with roses and green leaves 
and green stripes separating the rose stripes. I 
cut it apart and made the borders in this way. 
They were such a success and admired by everyone 
who saw them. They were much prettier than if 
all cretonne had been used, especially in a small 
room, %. % B. 
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To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to 
We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them what to buy, where to buy, and ho 
THE HovseE BeavutiFut, Republic Building, Chicago. 


N spite of the demands for Christmas goods, 
the shops are prepared, as soon as the holi- 
days are over, to present attractive articles 
for the January sales. These will naturally 
be in the way of house furnishings, and it 

will be an excellent time to renew in all household 


lines. 
oy 


N rugs the new oriental importations are already 
if ‘here; the Bokharas in their deep rose back- 

+/ground; Khivas in splendid red and ivory 
shades; the Samarkand in red and blue, mellow 
and soft as silk; the Mosuls, and the many Ana- 
tolian prayer rugs. In the occidental rugs, the 
Wiltons and Beverlys and Brussels are vying with 
each other to bring forth the best imitation of the 
oriental. The designs and coloring are gratifying, 
the Wilton being nowin the lead. The prices, com- 
paratively speaking, are low. This is a great con- 
sideration to those who have not ample means to 
gratify their taste for oriental specimens. In the 
years that come and go, the oriental rug proves the 
cheaper one to buy if wisely chosen, but we cannot 
always buy futures. There are also the Abnakée 
rugs made in New Hampshire, and the Sabatos rug 
of Maine. These rugs are made to order to har- 
monize with the prevailing colors of different rooms. 
The arts and crafts exhibitions give one an idea 
of their soft textures and beautiful coloring —- all 
done with vegetable dyes. 


* 


OME very good Navajo rugs are displayed. 
S The backgrounds are of gray and white, with 
less of the bright red commonly used, and 
their use need not be confined to porches and grass. 
Crex rugs, which are made in Wisconsin and other 
states, are of woven wiry grass. They are improv- 
ing in texture, and are excellent for country houses, 
porches, and upper halls. 


5) 


N wall coverings, we tind that the Japanese grass- 

I cloth, the English fibre paper, and the Amer- 
ican burlap hold their own for the library and 
hall. The wall papers are neutral in tone — soft 
grays, browns, and greens. They suggest cloth. 
The chambray and burlap imitations are most de- 
sirable. Scenery papers are becoming more and 
more pictorial. Many of them are very beautiful. 
They are sold by the yard or roll. In the French 
papers the baskets of rich flowers on a cream 
ground are very attractive and also the design with 
a peacock all in gray, two-toned. Some pretty 
new floral designs; such as the columbine and the 
corn-flower, would be attractive in children’s rooms 
For the nursery there are friezes on friezes. One 
with Noah’s ark with the animals was interesting; 
one with water and the beach with little children 
playing in the sand with their pails and shovels. 


* 


NURTAIN materials were never so fascinating. 
& The nets for inner curtains are. daintily 
sprigged and figured, and the outer curtains 
may be of any materials if they harmonize with the 
wall treatment. The soft silks always give a rich 
color effect; the Japanese crepes, the plain and 
—— linens, the cretounes and chintzes, wonder- 
ul in beauty and lowness of price, the India and 
Java prints, the dainty muslins and soft unbleached 
cottons — all can be used to bring out most pleasin 
effects. The Russian crash in softest gray, an 
Monk’s cloth in softest brown combine most artis- 
tically with rooms in those respective colors. 


N furniture, white mahogany which is not white 
] but a deep cream with brown streaks, and the 
rich Circassian walnut, which comes from the 
shores of the Black Sea, are the favorite woods for 
furniture. Chamber sets of Circassian walnut are 
made even to the bed with fine cane groundwork 
This is the French treatment. The English styles 
are without the cane. ‘ 








1e much honored and 
loved mahogany is the prevailing furniture, and 
with oak makes the furniture par excellence for the 
usual family. Designers are ever copying the old 
which shows how true to art was the work of thoss 
early days. Mission furniture, which is usually 
of oak or ash, is coming in lighter make. Wher 


the stain of the 
the library, the 


upholstered in leather to 
wood the style is well fitted 
man’s room, and the dining-roon 


a”) 


HERE is an attempt to copy the old painted 

| furniture after the stvle of Angelica Kauff 

mann and Robert Adam. A few of the original 

pieces are found in one shop of antiques, and a few 

artists have succeeded in following the true spirit 

of the originals. Both originals and copies are ex- 
pensive. 


Sy 
OME of the new small pieces noted in the shops 
are the nests of tables in the different woods 
the tail wooden candlesticks, the small 
wooden footstool, and trays of all kinds — some in 
laid, some with ornamentation under glass, and 
some with trimmings of metal. 
@ 
OR the decoration of walls we find a great 
EF variety of sconces both old and new, large 
and small, expensive and inexpensive These 
can be used for electricity. Also the narrow mirror, 
with the painting or old print on the top, some of 
them framed in narrow gilt, plain or ornamented, 
some with the eagle at top, and some framed in ma- 
hogany. One with houses and trees and a peacock 
with its tail spread on the green sward in all his 
richest coloring would be an effective thing for a 
green and blue room. 
5”) 
HE casts which are now used over mantels 
| and in libraries are extremely decorative. In 
one shop one could choose Guide's Aurora, 
Hunt’s Flight of Night, The Seasons, The Sybils, 
or the Vintage of Thorwaldsen, as well as the beau 
tiful Luca della Robbia panels, reproduced to fit 
different spaces. 


a) 


HE household linens this season are’unusually 
interesting. While white is the standard and 
dearest to the heart of the housekeeper who 
loves her linens, we find that for bedrooms the gray 
Russian crash is much used for spreads, bureau 
covers, cushions, and long outside curtains. These 
are stenciled or embroidered with harmonious colors 
Towels were never more varied. Fringe is a thing of 
the past, and the scallop prevails on all white bed 
room linen. For towels the scallop is not cut out as 
much as formerly but embroidered on a hemstitched 
hem. Aboveisa vine or some other delicate design 
in heavy white embroidery, and above that the large 
monogram or letter. 


® 


HE new table linen is rich in its beautiful 
sheen. It is often plain, or with stripes for 


aborder. If designs are used they are much 
more conventionalized than formerly. The heavy 
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s the name of the manufacturer or importer. 
to pay. Address “The Information Bureau.” 


ram or letter, two and one-half inches in 
th, is placed just within the plate border on 
or both ends. The napkins are marked to 
atch, letters one inch and a half. There are 
re and round table-cloths. The French and 
linens are the finest, although one finds very 
lent Scotch and German linens. One can 
chase lunch and tea-table cloths with doylies to 
ch. Irish embroidery and lace or with French 
broidery and lace, also the Japanese shadow- 
broidery and the Mexican drawn-work, each 
ill beautiful of its kind. The towels can be 
ght by the yard, also some of the very fine 
n damask for the table. Orders are taken in 
shop, and the goods sent to Porto Rico where 
women do beautiful work. 


> 


“OR the table we find that the newest and finest 
| * glass is the rock crystal, and the white Bo- 
The fine pressed glass is beautiful 

takes a monogram well. A table set with 
t, and an occasional low small dish of the cut 
ss Seems in perfect taste. The fineness and del- 
ey of the tumblers, goblets, and smaller glasses 
ke them more convenient for their purpose. 


*» 


hemian. 


X‘EVERAL shops are showing fine Haviland 
S and Limoges, also English wares in Cope- 
“ land and Minton. Some of the sets are exact 
eproductions of those our grandmothers used. 

en there is a variety of the Japanese Sedji and 

e Chinese Canton, and many odd sets, very attrac- 

e. The Austrian dishes with quaint designs are 

, and it seems as if the shops never brought out 
many bewildering pieces. The much coveted 
t-water dishes are in much greater variety. In 

e shop were two dozen large white china plates 

th gilt band and monogram in center. These 

e old-collectors’ pieces but for sale and very desir- 
ible. The modern plate has the monogram on the 

rder, but the gilt of old days, even after the wear 

years is better than the new. Some of the new 

er is very much ornamented, but the plain with 

imple beading and deep monogram is the hand- 
mer and more desirable. 
® 

LL tables are lighted by candles, and there 

\ is every variety this season. One with a 

A combination of fern dish is attractive for 

enter of tea or lunch table. A perforated glass, 

ind or oval, is set in a shallow glass dish of water. 

In the center of the round piece is a rod connected 

h the cup for the candle. The one seen was a 

Christmas affair — the flower dish being filled 

th sprays of fern and the red alder berry. Over 

candle was a red silk shade of the most delicate 

ture, made in leaves overlapping each other. 

[t was a beautiful thing, and could be had in any 

lor to harmonize with the flowers used in the’de- 

rations. 

* 

FT HERE is a revival of the 1830 style even in 

| small things. Flowers are taking the form 

of the nosegay, and the bouquet holder, in 

‘ree or set in stones, is much sought after. One 

is also that the long handled stiff lorgnette of 
sarl or shell is to be worn — let us hope with the 


ld-time dignity of our grandmothers. Charming 


‘tograph frames of mother-of-pearl are seen. 
ey are made in sections like the mother-of-pearl 
ard cases of olden time. 
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CRANE’S 


CORRECT SOCIAL 


STATIONERY 








Cranes 
inen Kaun 


ing papers. They were the best 
to be had in the early days 
of the country. They are the 
best to be had today. They are 
made in the same spot, by the same family, 
with the same standard of quality as in the 
past, and Crane’s Linen Lawn is today one of 
the most popular of the famous Crane papers. 
Crane’s Linen Lawn can be identified by the 
water-mark ‘‘Crane’s.’’ No reputable sta- 
tioner will offer you anything else when you 
ask for Crane’s. 








Grane: S 


We dding Papers 


HE _ upon which a wedding 
annouacement is engraved should 


but should ‘have the kind of : sur- 
face to take the engraving best. 

—=—— Good judges have found that no 
wedding stock engraves so beautifully as 
Crane’s, but this is only one of the reasons why 
the invitations for every wedding of social 
importance are engraved upon Crane’s Wed- 
ding Papers. 





JOR over a hundred years people | 
of taste have used Crane’s writ- | 





Crane’s Wedding Papers cannot be water- | 
marked, but the water-mark ‘‘Crane’s’’ ap- | 


pears in the envelopes. 





(Crane's 


Calling Cards 


aeyjO one has succeeded in making | 
Na calling card that has the finish 
j] and fineness of quality found in 
US )j all of Crane’s Calling Cards. 

wi The cost of calling cards is in 
itself so small an item that no 
one should be deterred from having the best 
because of the slight difference in cost, and no 
one was ever heard to question the fact that 
Crane’s Calling Cards are the best. 









Samples of any of these papers 
and cards will be sent on request. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS 
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Fresh-air heating 


All fathers and mothers 
agree that if any of the 
family deserve or need a 
room that is just right to 
sleep in and to play in, it 
is the children. It means 
so much to their futures 
to surround their youth 
with the pure and healthful 
conditions which come 
from well-warmed and 
ventilated rooms. 


for Hot-Water and Low-Pressure 

MERIC AN Dt AL Steam Heating warm the air without 
\ robbing it of its purity. There is no 

RADIATORS BOILERS scorched air, no ash-dust, no coal- 


gases, or cellar-gases to work injury 
to the health, as arises from the use of old-fashioned heating methods. 





In many cities and in some states the law now compels that ali newly built schools 
shall be warmed and ventilated by Steam or Hot Water. If your child is thus 
wisely, sanitarily protected in school, why not yourself adopt this right way of 
heating your home, since the prices are now so reasonable, and the outfits can 
, $0 simply be put into homes already built? 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are a 
substantial paying investment, as they will outlast 
the building. Their purchase will increase the sales 
and rental value of the building, and they will soon 
fepay their cost in savings of fuel, labor, repairs, and 
in the lessened house-cleaning and wear on carpets 
and furnishings. 


A No. 020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing the owner $185, were used to Steam 
heat this cottage, at which price the goods can be bought 
of any reputable, competent Fitter. This did not include cost 
of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation is extra 
and varies according to climatic and other conditions. 





Write today for valuable book (free). Five months ofcold weather still ahead! Sales Offices and Ware- 
houses throughout America and Europe. 


DEPT. 5 AMERICAN RADIATO RCOMPANY CHICAGO 
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Don’t Injure Your Hair with Old-Fashioned Irons; Use a 


The “DEL” Electric Curling Iron 


The only detac shable curling iron ever invent- | The “‘Del”’ is quickly he s from the in- 
T as nothing to get out of | side—evenly heated from end to end at just 
order—nothing to break or bend—offers no | the proper degree for hair dressing. The 
chance to scorch the hair or burn the fingers. | heat is retained to allow the iron to be de- 
© soot or smoke from gas or lamp to soil | tached and used in another room if desired. 
the hair. No fear of making the hair | It never heats in spots and cannot be over- 
coarse or brittle. The ‘Del saves all | heated to scorch or injure the hair like the 
these and beautifies the hair, for its| ordinary iron. You will be surprised and 
electric heat instills new life, while | delighted to find how quic kly, easily and 
r+ highly polished surface imparts pee rfectly you can dress your hair in the 
o fowing lustre. The “Del’’ is | latest fashic yn with the **Del.” 
easily attached to any ordinary elec 


Try the “Del” 5 Days at Our Expense 
tric light fixture, and so simple any lady 
can use it. It makes more beautiful and lus. nee. if you are willing to part with it, send 





> t - ” 

You can trous Marcel Waves, Curls and Pompadours | ¢} ental ~ ay i! = Ko a 

paren ey / th ; ; cheer - v refund your money. Price of the 

- Ls _. ny is pout dle bg old-fashioned curling | **Del’’ is $3.75. e xpress prepaid. Send to us 
ork 0 causes e hair to main 

skilled hair dresser who uses several days longer. remain in curl for | if your ‘Toe al dealer or electric station can- 











not supply you. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


an old-fashioned curling iron. 












THE “DEL” SALES CO., Dept. D, Monadnock Bldg. 
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SLIP WARE 


to a certain extent superseded slip ware, 

the latter continued to be made until 

early in the eighteenth century and from 
the first exhibited a great diversity of color and 
decoration. The quaint naive charm of the old 
pottery places it far ahead of many later, and tech- 
nically speaking far more perfect, wares. The 
brightness of the glaze and the bold character of 
the decorations put it into a class by itself. Slip 
ware, whether of English, German, or early American 
make has certain qualities which render it unlike 
other pottery experiments. Pennsylvania is its 
American birthplace, and if one were to collect 
Pennsylvania pieces alone a most interesting and 
instructive collection could be formed. Enough 
difficulty would be encountered to add zest to col- 
lecting, and the result would more than justify the 
time and money spent. 

It is a pity that collectors in this country are so 
aimless in their methods. The difference between 
the American and the English way of forming a 
collection may be briefly stated. As a rule col- 
lectors here choose pitchers, teapots, plates, or one 
particular article; collectors in England select a 
period or a certain ware and confine their efforts to 
that. They make sharp distinctions between 
pottery and porcelain and they never use the word 
‘china” as we do to include everything in potter’s 
clay. We talk much of colonial china, but our 
pitchers, plates, teapots, and bowls are mostly 
crockery of the early nineteenth century, and while 
they are interesting and often valuable they cannot 
be called ‘‘china” nor designated as colonial. 

The early seventeenth century marked a decided 
activity in the pottery-making of England. Slip 
ware came into existence as a full-fledged article 
and led to great competition among local potters. 
It was in reality a very old process revived and 

rfected. A coarse clay body was coated with 
ead glaze and decorated with slip, which was 
nothing more or less than clay reduced to a creamy 
mixture and colored. There were various ways 
of using slip, but a simple and effective method was 
to apply the mixture with a tube, which hardened 
in the firing and gave a slightly raised design to be 
ever after a permanent part of the body. Another 
way was to incise the pattern in the wet clay and 
pour in the slip. Both methods produced a 
striking effect and one so simple that it is a matter 
of wonder that modern potters have not given 
more attention to it. 

Part of the charm of the old ware is the archaic 
character of the designs which would undoubtedly 
be out of place in modern a. Not only were 
the decorations quaint in the extreme, but the clay 
itself was fashioned into shapes strange in outline 
and stranger in name. ‘“ i and “‘fuddle cups” 
were some of the articles. e tyg was a drinking 
mug of three handles and the fuddle cup a mug 
of hus or five divisions, each emptying in turn 
into the main cup. The imbiber was supposed 
to drain the cup and thus learn the full meaning 
of its title. Aside from plates, most old slip ware 
is in the form of drinking vessels, and affords an 
excellent commentary on the life of the times. 

Plates afforded a broader scope for decoration, 
and some of these old pieces have long inscriptions 
which must have taxed the ingenuity of the potter. 
Occasionally they are too long and the final lines are 
so crowded that they can scarcely be read. Many 
specimens are dated, a fact which has added greatly 
to the pleasure of collectors — for an old date in 
slip is a silent witness of the year in which it was 
-made. The figures cannot be erased or altered, 
nor would it be possible to add old dates and have 
them mistaken for genuine. A plate or a tyg dated 


ERIODS in pottery-making as in furniture- 
Fr designing overlap. While English delft 


} 


1676 was made in 1676, and this indisputable fact 
is a source of great satisfaction to the owner of the 
plateandthetyg. In these days when it is possible 
to doctor old silver, even to the extent of halving 


old teapots and creamers, thus securing part of the 
mark, and joining a new half on each old one and 
securing two “‘antiques” instead of one. In the 
face of these startling accomplishments, it is pleas 


ant to think that the old slip ware is all old, for no 
one has as yet appeared who could cut a plate in 
two and forge copies — fitting together one old half 





with one new one. It would be much easier to make 
a new plate, and this has not yet been considered 
worth while. Meanwhile the old slip ware is among 


the few things which are really what they purport 
to be, and thus all honor to it. 

In this country old English slip is occasionally 
found, but for the real joy of collecting, or even 
studying, one should be on English soil. The 
South Kensington, or more properly speaking, the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and the British Mu- 
seum afforded splendid opportunities for study 
The very name British Museum suggests to the un 
initiated something so vast and overpowering that 
it repels rather than invites. One hour spent within 
its walls dispels this feeling. The collections are 
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Rare English Tiles Decorated in Slip 
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admirably arranged, so complete in themselves, 
nd so detached that one can study pottery and 
porcelain for weeks and be quite unconscious of 
mummies. Or one bent on illuminations can 

vunt the old book wing and never guess the near 
presence of the Rosetta stone. To wander through 
\l the galleries and expect to see everything in 
ne visit would be like trying to see an exposition 

one day. In the language of the immortal 
Peggoty, ‘‘it cannot be did.” 

In the British Museum the pottery sections are 
lelightfully arranged and every assistance is given 
to visitors. Taking English wares in their chron- 

gical order, one soon comes upon “‘slip” and 
very decorative and charming it is. There are 
Wrotham and Staffordshire and Derbyshire pieces, 
und the various processes are well represented. 
Of the methods employed the catalogue states: 

Slip’? was used in several ways: as a wash for 
the whole body; dotted or trailed from a tube or 
spouted vessel; marbled or combed over the surface 
with a toothed instrument of wire or leather, so as 
produce the effect of paper-marbling; and, finally, 
1 the grajfito process, in which the ground was 
coated with a slip of contrasting color, and the 
lesign etched through. 

The body of English slip ware was supplied by 
a few surface clays refined in a primitive manner. 
The glaze was obtained by dusting on to the clay 
a powdered lead ore. Copper and manganese pro- 
vided two important coloring matters, the one 
producing a good green and the other varying 
according to its own intensity from a purple brown 
to black. The streaking or mottling which gives 
such a pleasing effect to the lead glaze is due to 
manganese. 

Potters made their living by making common 
articles for household use, which were usually dis- 
posed of in large quantities at local fairs. These 
have not survived in great numbers. The more 
graceful cups and mugs which grace English collec- 
tions were among the finer pieces and doubtless 
made for Christmas, wedding or betrothal gifts. 
Caudle cups are among the prettiest things in slip 
and were intended for christenings. 

When two coats of slip in contrasting shades are 
used and the top layer cut away to form the deco- 
ration, graffito or sgraffito is a more correct term to 
use. The word “slip” when used precisely refers to 
the tracing of the pattern from a tube or quill. 

Trailing” is the English term which well de- 
scribes the process. 

Wrotham slip was made at Wrotham in Kent. 
The body of the ware is red and the slip decorations 
are in white laid on in rosettes, masks, and fleur- 
ie-lis, surrounded by radiating borders. Excel- 
lent workmanship is characteristic of all Wrotham 
pieces. 

In the latter half of the seventeenth century 
Thomas Toft worked in Staffordshire giving his 
name to an interesting type of slip. He produced 
1 great variety of pieces, using white, buff, red, 
orange, green, black and brown to secure his effects. 
The tulip was used as a decorative motif by him to 
a great extent, and it is interesting to know that a 
century later the potters of Pennsylvania called a 
good deal of their slip and sgraffito pottery “tulip 
ware.” Thomas Toft signed and dated many of 
his pieces. One bears his signature thus: ‘‘Thomas 
Toft Tinker’s Clough,” and the date 1674. Tinker’s 
Clough was a lane between Shelton and Etruria. 
Our illustrations show two old picture tiles with 
crude decorations. 

Derbyshire slip seems to be of more obscure 
origin. Many of the pieces are moulded and 
present elaborate patterns. Later developments 
in slip led to the combed, marble, and agate wares 
which belong to the eighteenth century 
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An ounce of performance is worth a pound of promise. 

This truism aptly applies to the problem of real savin 
and perfect satisfaction in heating the home. Rea 
our offer. It places all the responsibility on us. We have 
to make good. You take no risk. 


7 On Free Tria/ at Our Expense 
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We will send you a complete furnace heating outfit, including pipes, registers, and “Leader Steel Furnace 
— everything needed, for $25 to $100 less than you can buy from dealers, and deliver it at = s 00 Pipes and 
B “y your station, freight prepaid. You may place the purchase price in the hands of your Price 4ge Registers Extra 


local banker, who will hold it while you test the heater. Delivered any place east of Omaha & north of Ohioriver. 
If the test is not satisfactory you may return the goods at our expense and have your money back, we to pay 
cost of removal and freight charges both ways. Ask us more about it. There's money in it for you. Our great 
co-operative plan makes you a partner in our success. We explain this with every estimate. This offer applies also 
to heating equipments for churches, schools, stores or other buildings. Write today. 


Ask for Our Free Heating Plans 


Send us a rough sketch of any building you wish to heat and, without any charge or obligation on your part, we will have our experts prepare 
asimple, clear plan which you can easily understand, showing every detail of the furnace, pipes, registers, etc., in their proper places, with the 
exact cost to you of the equipment delivered at your station, freight prepaid. 


OUR FREE BOOKLETS 









The booklet ‘‘ These Bear Witness’’ gives the names and Our booklet ‘* Modern Furnace Heating’’ clearly explains principles 
addresses of hundreds of people in every state and territory (many that cannot be ignored if the heating of any building is accomplished per- 
of them, perhaps, your neighbors) who have and are using the Hess fectly and, at the same time, economically. This booklet is written so that 


Steel Furnace and outfit and to whom we refer having found our anyone can easily understand the diagram illustrations and principles 
furnace the best in heating capacity and most inexpensive in first involved. It covers the entire heating proposition thoroughly and contains 
cost and fuel consumption. much heating information of great value. 





=) tortoonets Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. Si/caco, 11. 
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MISTAKES AVOIDED The Artistic Value of Hardware 


There is a value in hardware fittings far beyond actual cost or mere utility—a lasting 
decorative value that cannot be overlooked by the home builder. The possibilities for effective 
ornamentation in hardware are many—and find their greatest expression in 






Sargent’s Artistic Hardware 


Wide variety assures you whatever your individual taste may dictate—every design carrying 
with it the same reputation for durability and satisfaction. 


Sargent’s Book of Designs—Free The Colonial Book 
Contains illustrations and descrip- 
tions of over seventy 
beautiful styles, be- 
sides numerous sug- 
gestions to home 
builders, etc. 
A valuable book 
to you— sent free 
on request. 


By following the helpful sug- 
gestions found in our instructive P 
booklet, “Furniture of Character.”’ No 
advertisement can adequately tell the won- 
drous story of the remarkable 


Berkey @ Gay 


reproductions of Period and Colonial furniture for 
the bed room, dining room and library. This furni- 
ture charms by its solidity, grace and beauty because 
it is artistically designed, durably constructed and 
elegantly finished. The booklet will be sent for 16 
cents in U. S. stamps to partly cover its G73 

cost. If not satisfactory, return it and Q gS 
stamps will be refunded. oO =< 

Our integrity of fifty years standing 


and our guarantee shopmark is your CACY 


safeguard in buying this furniture from 


is of especial interest to those 
who favor this scheme of 
architecture—free. Ask 

for it when you write. 


SSS 


the dealers. Shop Mark. 
BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY Estab. 1859. 
Please address Dept E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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WINTER WINDOW-GARDENS. III 


ERNS are generally acknowledged to be 
among the most beautiful as well as 
among the most difficult to grow of all 
window-garden plants. Out of doors the 
majority of them grow in damp nooks 
where the air is more cr less laden with moisture, 
and many of the most popular sorts are from trop- 
ical regions where cold weather is never felt. One 
of the greatest obstacles to success with ferns in 
the home lies in the dryness of the atmosphere, to 
which the fern fronds are not accustomed. When 
the ferns are in pots this dryness leads to rapid 
evaporation not only from the leaf and soil surface, 
but also from the general outside surface of the pot. 
Consequently a decided advantage is gained when 
the ferns are grown in solid window-boxes, in which 
such evaporation is prevented, and it is easier to 
keep the roots uniformly moist. 

The fact that most ferns thrive in shade indi- 
cates that they will do well indoors, even where 
they receive little or no direct sunshine. Con- 
sequently they are very desirable for north windows, 
and for rooms where near-by buildings exclude 
the sunshine most of the time. 

Some ferns are much better able to withstand 
unfavorable conditions than others. One of the 
hardiest in this respect is the holly fern, the com- 
paratively coarse leaves of which lack much of the 
charm of the finer sorts. It is, however, attrac- 
tive in the shining lustre of its dark coloring, and 
the young plants are well worth cultivating. 

A number of ferns of the genus pteris are also 
easily grown in window-gardens. This is the 

roup to which our abundant brake-fern or 

te belongs. Pteris tremula is one of the 
favorite sorts; it has long leaves on erect stalks. 
Specimens in four-inch pots should be available 
at retail for about thirty cents each; they are 
listed at wholesale for half that price. 

The Boston fern and the various new varieties 
derived from it are more desirable as single speci- 
men plants than for growth in indoor window- 
boxes. The new Scottii form, however, is of 
such dwarf and bushy habit that it would serve 
admirably in the window- 
box. 

The maidenhair fern, or 
adiantum cuneatum of the 
florists, is one of the most satis- 
factory plants for boxes in 
windows with eastern or north- 
ern outlook. They are beauti- 
ful in form and color, are quite 
hardy in withstanding varia- 
tions of temperature, and are 
comparatively inexpensive. 
Plants of good size in four-inch 
pots should be available at 
retail for thirty or ~—— cents; 
they are listed in the wholesale 
catalogues at fifteen dollars a 
hundred. Six or eight such 
plants transplanted to a win- 
dow-box filled with good pot- 
ting soil will soon yield a very 
attractive display of delicate 
fronds. 

Perhaps the most exquisite- 
ly beautiful of all ferns is 
the Farleyense maidenhair or 
adiantum farleyense. This is 
often seen in hanging-baskets 
in florists’ windows. There is 
a grace of form and delicacy 
of color in the long fronds that 
attracts one irresistibly. Un- 
fortunately it will not bear as 
well as adiantum cuneatum 
the changes house-plants must 


Re aan 


often endure, but a plant or two would be we 
worth experimenting with, to determine whether 
it would withstand the spe il conditions of each 
home. 


Vines for the Window-Garden 


One great advantage window-boxes ove! 
flower-pots for window-garden use is found in the 
fact that boxes may be used to a great deal better 
advantage for growing various trailing and climb 
ing vines. These vines, for the most part, are more 





or less succulent plants that require an abundance 
of moisture, and which are likely to be injured wher 


the roots dry out as they are so liable to do in ord 
nary flower-pots. By means of these vines one cal 
get a luxuriant growth of foliage and stems which 
adds greatly to the attractiveness of the living-roon 
through the winter months 

Perhaps no vine is easier to grow than an old 


favorite which of late has been largely neglected 
I refer to the Madeira vine, the tubers of whicl 
may be purchased for a few cents. Planted in a 


good window-box, these tubers quickly develop 
into long stems with pleasing, heart-shaped, thick 


green leaves that will trail down or run up as one 
may desire. In a short time they will make a 
heavy screen of interlacing leaves and stems that 
is very attractive. These vines do very well away 
from direct sunshine, and may often be used to 
advantage over stairways or in other high places 
where the pendant foliage adds a delightful bit of 
decoration. 

The cobcea is another desirable vine for window 
boxes. It has the special advantage of very rapid 
growth, and will do well in the window-box ir 
which there is plenty of room for the development 
of the roots. It may be trained upward or trailed 
downward to equal advantage. A better know: 
and very useful plant is the so-called German ivy 
which has in the past been very largely used fo 
hanging-baskets, as well as for porch-boxes If 
you have not well developed plants of this ivy you 
can easily grow them from short cuttings placed 
in the window-box. 

Few plants have been greater favorites for grow 
ing indoors than the good old English ivy. As is 





A Porch Garden which could Easily be Enclos« 


known, this vine can be trained to go in almost 
part of the room whether it is well lighted or 
Like all vines, it requires a good deal of water 
keep it in perfect condition. 
Perhaps no plant is so easy to grow indoors as 
» Wandering Jew or Tradescantia. This can be 
wn for some time simply in water, and in a win- 
w-box it will thrive amazingly. It should be 
pt, however, in poor soil in order that it may not 
»w so rapidly that the leaves are far apart upon 
stems, a condition which is likely to happen 
1en the roots have an abundance of plant food. 
thrifty, vigorous growth may be obtained by 
nehing the ends of the branches so that they will 
nd out side shoots from the axils of the leaves. 
ere are two varieties to be found in most green- 
ises and flower stores: one of these has light 


reen leaves striped in sn and white, while the 


her has dark green. leaves and is also more or 
s striped. The Wandering Jew is very easily 
ywn from cutting. 

\nother old-time favorite which has not received 
much attention of late as it deserves is the straw- 
rry-geranium, sometimes known as mother of 
yusands, and called by the florists the saxifrage 
ave also known the plant to be called Chinaman 


lant, because of the trailing stems which are sug- 


stive of the queues of the natives of China. This 


is long been a favorite basket-plant, a purpose for 


ich it is especially desirable because the stems 


hich hang down give it an attractive appearance. 
hese stems are much like the runners upon a straw- 
erry, and each little bud at the end is capable of 
eveloping into a new plant. It will thrive very 


in the window-box. 


Window-Boxes for Seedlings 
One of the most satisfactory uses to which win- 
w-boxes may be put is that of starting seedlings 
flowers and vegetables for planting out of doors. 


ven as early as the latter part of January some 


ch plants may be sown to advantage. Most 


ople are likely to wait too long before starting 
heir tomato plants. If one will choose a stocky 
variety like the dwarf champion, one can get the 
lants well along by the time they are to be set out 


of doors. A little later in Feb- 
ruary the seed of the peppers 
and egg-plants may be sown. 
And early in March a great 
variety of annual flowers niay 
be started to advantage. 


Kitchen Window-Gardens 
One of the most desirable 
forms of window-gardening is 
that of growing various herbs 
which are useful for culinary 
purposes. By a little planting 
it is easy to have on hand 
fresh spearmint always ready 
for use, and henulital parsley 
leaves ready to be picked. 
These two may be grown in 
the same box. Put some root 
cuttings or stem cuttings of 
spearmint in each end of the 
window-box, and fill the in- 
tervening space with well-de- 
veloped parsley plants. Kee 
well watered, and do not pic 
too closely at first, in order 
that the plants may have an 
opportunity to get well started 
It is a decided advantage to 
have two or three such boxes 
in order that those not in use 
may be developing a fresh sup- 
ply of leaves. The extra boxes 
will do very well if kept in a 
sunny window in the cellar. 
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A Macsetu lamp-chimney insures 
a clear, steady, even light from an 
oil lamp—and that’s the best of all 
artificial light for reading. 
MacsetH chimneys are made 
of clear glass, they fit, and 
they do not break from heat. 
My name on every one. 

My Lamp-Chimney Book insures get- 
ting the right chimney for any burner, 
and gives suggestions about lamps, 
chimneys, wicks, oils, and tells how to 


keep lampsin order. [I gladly mailit free 
to anyone who writes for it. Address 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh 











If you want to besure ofa OW! 
lant Gregory’s ¥. aie wold under 
dccawenten ‘o yearsthey have 
been the standard f for purity and reliability. 


Gregory’s Seed Book—FREE 
to everyone who writes for a copy. 
full of rt instruction. One| Py 
most valuable books fcr 
farmers and gardeners evcr 
given away. 












Can be put on™ 
any table, round 


or square 


Send for 
Booklet 











Write for our booklet that explains how any 











Wood Finishing 


Successful Only With 
Johnson’s Wood Dyes 


OHNSON’S Wood Dyes provide the only 
means of finishing woodwork, furniture and 




















A ) floors inthe home. Because Johnson’s Wood 
<i e :( NJ Dyes are all that the name implies. They are 
Pa 5 = } ; 
if 5 = ° “ . ss 

-) dyes, not stains. Colored varnishes simply 
Ph 2 : . wes . ? 
42°33 give a painty effect to the wood you wish to 
. . color. Any finish on any wood fails of its 
. purpose when it merely covers up the wood and 
; . oN the wood’s grain. 
P . x . 
2 : ; ; To bring out the beauty of the wood grain, select 
+ iy the shade you wish from the 15 shades of Johnson's 
’ Wood Dyes, and you will get the effect you want. 
j Y M 

4 \ w 4 Remember, Johnson’s Wood Dyes are not a com- 

iY ee bination of stain and finish—they are dyes, pure and 

v f 


simple —they color the wood without raising the grain 
— they do not coat over the wood. Heel marks, mars 
WA and scratches do not show the bareness of the 


\ \g EN natural wood. 
QO \é A 


ww The dye penetrates the wood—the finish is another 
N ” matter. 
Nii) ty Color woodwork, floor or furniture—with Johnson's 


Wood Dyes — and then apply a finish of two coats of 
Johnson's Prepared Wax. 





OSI 


Remember, you cannot get the effect you want 
unless you apply a finish over the Dye. The use of two 
coats of Pre spared Wax Black will give a beautiful, rich, 
artistic finish. Fora higher gloss than the wax gives, 
use Johnson's Underlac—better than shellac or varnish 
—and then the prepared Wax over the Underlac. Our 
interesting 48-page color bbok—“The Proper Treatment 
for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture” —tells how you 
can easily finish and refinish all wood. Write today 
for booklet edition HB-1. There are fifteen standard 
shades of Johnson’s Wood Dyes. 

No. 126 Light Oak », 131 Brown Weathered Oak 
No. 127 Dark Oak . 432 Green Weathered Oak 
No. 125 Mission Oak . 121 Moss Green 

No. 140 Manila Oak . 122 Forest Green 

No. 110 Bog Green . 172 Flemish Oak 

No. 128 Light Mahogany . 178 Brown Flemish Oak 
No. 129 Lark Mahogany 180 Silver Gray 

No. 130 Weathered Oak 


Halt pints 3oc; pints soc. Johnson's Prepared Wax, toc and 
2$c packages. Also soldin large sizes. For sale by all leading 
paint dealers 

If you desire to refinish wood now varnished, get Johnson's 
Electric Solvo, which instantly softens and makes easily remov- 
able any coating 


S. C JOHNSON ©& SON, Racine, Wisconsin 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
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dining table can be made into a round table 
seating 12, 16 or even 20 persons by using the 


PERFECTION 
BANQUET TABLE TOP 


( Patented ) 


No injury to table, simply put on the top. Made in 
eight sections in various sizes and woods (either plush 
lined or plain), finished to be used with or without 
table cloth. Every woman needs a large round table 
many times for dinners, luncheons, receptions. 

_ Price, $9.00 and up at Grand Rapids, shipped 
in permanent crates on caste " Thousands now in 


use. Satisfaction guaranteed. Call on your furniture 
merc hant and if not on sale by him, we will ship direct. 


STOW & DAVIS FURNITURE CO. 











Established 1881 Dept. A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Grand Rapids’ Foremost Makers of 











Dining Tables emul 





DRYING CLOTHES INDOORS 


Can be accomplished without inconvenience or expense when 
using the **CHICAGO-FRANCIS’’ Combined Dryer and 
Laundry Stove. Costs absolutely nothing to dry the clothes. 
The Laundry Stove serves the purpose of boiling clothes, 
heating flat-irons, and heats the Dryer, thus drying the 
clothes by what would ordinarily be waste heat. Can 
furnish stove suitable for burning coal, wood or gas. 

q This device is a household necessity and is within the 
reach of every owner of a modern home. We build Dryers 
of any desired size and capacity, suitable for Residences, 
Apartment Buildings, Hotels or l1 stitutions Write today for 
special circular pertaining to our “CHICAGO-FRANCIS” 
Plate No. 6608 DRYERS, also No. K 10 cata 


‘CHICAGO DRYER CO., 381-387 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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ERS’ IN Noh: 
NE room in my house was so small that 
it could not be comfortably used for an 
purpose. It was nine by twelve, wit 


GURNEY HEATERS, measured by quality, economy 
and efficiency, are the standard of value. 

They are made of the best materials and by the highest 
grade of mechanical aid engineering skill; constructed under 
these conditions, they are unequalled in durability. 

There is, also, complete combustion of fuel and no waste of 
heat units, thus insuring great economy. 

The GURNEY HEATER, made either for hot water or 
steam, distributes the heat evenly and with a certainty that 
gives complete satisfaction to the user. 

Easily installed in old or new buildings, they appeal to those 
: who want to eliminate extra care, and waste, or who 
5 want greatest value for amount expended. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


GURNEY HEATER MFG. CO. 
188-200 Franklin St., Cor. Pearl St. BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Branch, 12 East 42nd Street 
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Boddington’s Quality 
Gigantic Sweet Peas 























EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
Are lustraled Fully Described And 


Postpaid Only 25 Cents 


The Sweet Peas in this collection are the finest named 
kinds, and range from purest white to shades of pink, 
lavender, blue, yellow and crimson. 
With each order on this offer we senda 


Rebate Check 


PORTFOLIO 
SENT FREE TO YOU 
Uf You Write Fort 


The descriminating 
buyer of up - to - date, 























z pets, rugs, curtains and 
draperies and loose leaf illustrations of high grade furniture. 
Individuality, distinctive merit and artistic 
excellence are obtained through the 

, Keith method of house furnish- 
The Keth meded bo he dorchoenerd ac 
4 is at of thirty years’ con- 
stant study of the great problem of satisfactory home furnishing. 
The nine floors of this big metropolitan store are stocked with 
quali d: h ities and at prices enabling us 


from Boddington’s Garden 
Guide, a unique 144 page catalogue, 
handsomely illustrated with en- 
graving from life, beavtitu! color 
insert, art cover and concise 
cultural directions. 

Garden Guide Mailed Free 

to Applicants 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON 
Seedsman 
Dept. H, 342 W. 14th St. 
New York City 








WE Y Pack every 
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special care 
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HUNDREDS oF 


“Good from the Ground Up.” They are so good and so rniture. The room was papered a plain green, 
sure to please you that we will jet you try them at Allrachvely ed In Our in the livingesesmn: the heavy pestilens wens 
our expense. Trelve separate half-ounce packets. BEAUTIFUL § + 


high quality home fur- nks to THe House BEAUTIFUL. M. S. 
for a Quarter aihiogs wil & wel t 
To apply on orders for $1.00 write for free copy of our : 
worth or more of seeds or bulbs beautiful portfolio of car- Scott — What makes you think that the trust 








THE TRANSFORMATION OF A ROOM | 


one window and two doors, and a seven- 
foot archway. Over the archway was 
ng a pair of heavy portiéres, thus making the 
ill room smaller. 
\ friend of mine handed me a copy of THE 
usE BreavutiruL. ‘Take this,” she said, ‘‘it 
* prove the magic wand, making possible the 
nsformation of your ugly little room into a room 
beauty.” I took it, remarking as I did so that ] 
tainly hoped it might. The pages were diligently 
rused, and that particular number was full of 
gestions for libraries. One living-room with 
rary nook particularly took my fancy. The 
piration came in a flash; I would make a library 
‘1k out of my unused room. That evening when 
husband came home we put our heads together 
er THe House BEeavtirut, and this is the result: 
On the long side of the room (this, by the way, 
»s the opening to the living-room) were built in 
shelves, from the window to either end, of 
best lumber that we could get. They were 
r feet high when finished, and of irregular depth, 
fit the respective books. Each shelf was sixteen 
hes wide. Between the book-shelves, in the space 
front of the window, was fitted an eighteen-inch 
ndow-seat, rounded at the corners to meet the 
elves. In one corner was a built-in corner seat 
pported by wooden brackets, and the other just 
1 my desk. 
Wooden brackets had also been made to support 
lower shelf of the bookcases; the other three 
lves were fastened to the end boards. 
The library table was placed aye | in front of 
window-seat,-and one Dutch rocker conveni- 
tly near, almost but not quite in the opening 
ween the two rooms. 
The shelves and seats were stained to match the 


cen down; madras figured curtains in green, 
ow, and brown were hung at the window, 
e old lace one being discarded, a few good 
ints on the walls, and two rugs on the stained 
or, made a library that any one might be proud 
own. The two rooms blended into one, and ] 
w have the most livable sitting-room in the town, 











cinated in Rhode Island? Mott— Dad used 
speak of the trust in Providence as far back as 
en L was a boy.— Boston Traveler. 





This is but one specimen of our com- 
plete assortment of 

| ° . . 

| |)! Antique and Colonial Furniture 


Also choice bits of bric-a-brac, Brass Goods 
and Sheffield Plate. Wesave you 15% to 40° on 
big store prices. 


Call or write for descriptive literature. 
N. H. GULDSTRAND & CO. 


Upholsterers and Cabinet Makers 
407 & 409 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 


. Antique Clock, $30.00 











BACK NUMBERS OF 








INDOORS 


Lodges, and other Modern Structures, with Plans and Estimates of cost. 


The Homebuilders’ Magazine, presenting large and small Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Hunting and Guest 


AND OUT 


House Altering and Maintenance, 


Building Methods and Economies, useful advice and suggestions given by experts. 


Gardening, Civic Art, Fur- 


nishing, Decorating and Collecting, Economics of Housekeeping, etc. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 








We have secured a small supply, and while it lasts we will send twenty-four numbers — express paid — for 
five dollars. Don’t delay. When this stock is gone, no other copies can be had 


Each issue about 70 pages 10 x 13 inches. 





Republic Building, Chicago 
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| 
This Grate Does | | 
Double Duty | 

It Combines Perfect Venti- 

lation with Economical 

Heating 
will pay for itself in three | 
years in fuel saved andin 


increased heating efficien- | | WE SAVE GRAND OLD TREES 





, as >in F: by PRUNING, SPRAYING, fertilization, bolting,and 

cy. Heats house in Fall ory | the use of cement filling, as shown in the illustra- 

—— Spring better than a fur- J | tions herewith. We also plant seedlings and take 

Many styles « of grateand nace and takes about half care of the youngest trees. In short, WE DO ALL 
mantels to choose from. 


the fuel. KINDS OF HIGH-GRADE TREE WOR 
‘ . CONSULT US ABOUT YOUR TREES 
The Jackson Ventilating Grate Learn what SPLENDID RESULTS we have ac- 


complished vite Ry SURGERY. Our work is 


is as beautiful as the most artistic ordinary grate and af- scientific; OUR CTORS ARE GRADUATES OF 
fords the same sense of coziness and cheer; it ventilates, not the MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
with air drawn across the room from door and window our workmen are highly trained. We send them 
crac . cold, but healthfully with air drawn in from out- from ‘‘ Maine to Virginia, and west to lowa.’ 
side thru a fresh air duct, and sentinto the room thru | 
the register over the arch, fresh but warmed. Gain nr So le oe yom nee 
fort and save money by investigating Any mason At the conference of New England governors recently helc 
COMICS 8 gs. in Boston, the greatest public attention was attracted by the 
can set itupfrom our Complete Plans Furnished Free. discussion of the importance of renov: ating olf we hards. is 
this line we have been wonderfully succersful, having savec 
Ps May Pn Z 4 thousands of abandoned fruit trees, to say_nothing of the 


wood mantels, and- 
irons, and all kinds 
of fire-place_ fix- 
tures, as well as 
ventilating grates, 
with explanations, 

lustrations, full in- 
formation and 
prices; also refer- 
ence to users in 


growing trees we have rescued from the San Jose scale. 

REFORESTATION is also an important part of our 
business. We will send our interesting iliust rated book, “The 
Care of Trees,” free of charge to owners of forest lands, 
estates or orchards, east of the Mississippi. 


MUNSON-WHITAKER CO., Scientific Forestry 
1105 Flatiron Bidg., N. Y. 845 Tremont Bidg., Boston 








We offer an extre mer valuable course on SHADE 
TREES, by G. H. Allen, B.S. This will be sent 





JACKSON GRATE. VENTILATION 














your region. SHUTS OUT CULD AIR CURRENTS : pp yt tails oxpotly how ——— 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Manufacturers | | 
47 Beekman Street NEW YORK | | 

















Don't Be Knocked Over by Stenches 
From Back-Yard Debris ! 


How are conditions at the back 
of your house’ 


Another Caxton 
Brochure 


The Love letters of Henry VIII to Anne Boleyn, deing the authentic love 
letters of a real king, faithfully transcribed from the originals. No reader of 
this charming and unique collection of letters will doubt that the flames 
of tender passion burned as brightly in the 16th Century as in the present 
year of Grace, or that the heart of a great king loves less, hopes less, or 
fears less in the absence of his lady-love than does that of the humblest 





More germs are loosened by ex- 
posed garbage in winter than in 
summer. Protect the health of your 
family by installing the Stephenson 


Underground Garbage Receiver 








Old Colonial "8 =: | 


| 
| ty 
fifty cents we will send six Brochures, **Thoreau,’’ ‘‘Emerson,"’ **Chester- | This chest of Genuine Southern Red Ce dar, bound with heavy copper | 
} 
| 
| 
| 








plowboy of his realm. We have printed these delightful letters in a beauti- shown in the above illustration, 
ful Brochure, and will send you a copy for fourteen cents in stamps. For which removes all © bj nations 
fie **Franklin,’’ ‘*La * and *‘Henry Vins." Better still, send us bands, may be handed down as an heirloom it is of such sineere work- against indiscriminate and exposed storage of the old 
one dollar for associate membership in the Caxton Society, and we will mail manship. It is absolute protection ag rainst moths, dust and dampness | style swill tut 

twelve Brochures, the ten a ady issued and th e next two as pub lished, All our chests sold direct from factory to home at low prices. Freight styles I» 





and two engi axton Be “The Story of the Candlesticks,’’ by Victor 
Hugo, and ** Murad the U niu ies by Maria Edgeworth 


THE CAXTON SOCIETY, Pittsfield, Mass. 


repaid. We even pay return freight if chests are found unsatisfactory. ‘rect. Send for circular. 
They make appropriate Wedding and Birthday gifts. Send today—right Sold direc 


now—for catalog. Piedmont Red Cedar Chest C ompany, C. H. STEPHENSON, 23 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 
Department 29, Statesville, N. C. 

































Do Your 


“we [ COTTAGE BED 


The privilege of having 
one s OWN Way 1S an enjoy- 
ment. 

In choosing a hat or a 
dress one must be governed 
at times by fashion, but even 
fashion does not prevent 
adding to or taking from, 
according to taste. 







The Round Track 


will prevent your sliding doors from jamming, 
binding or sticking in the ways. It will prevent 
the doors from jumping the track or getting out 
of order. This is what makes the 


ALLITH 


**Reliable’’ Parlor Door Hangers 
the best on the market. They make the slide 
noiseless, are not affected by the sagging or 
warping of walls, floors or doors, and can be 
adjusted without removing strips or stops. If 
you are going to build a house or remodel your 
present one, put in sliding doors and hang them 
on Allith’s “Reliable’’ Parlor Door Hangers. 
Every Allith Hanger is guaranteed to give 
complete satisfaction. Send us your name and 
address and the name of your architect, and get 
our latest catalog, with prices,etc., free of charge. 


Allith Manufacturing Company 
2116 West Taylor Street Chicago, Illinois 


Our furniture is adapted 
to the use of those who 
desire simplicity in design 
strength of construction, and 
taste in coloring or finish. 
We will mail without charge 

a package containing some 

ie. S258 200 pictures of such articles 

of furniture as would be 

selected for use in cottages, 

at seashore or country, as well as town or city homes. The articles may be had unfinished, 

or finished to suit the purchaser. We invite visitors to inspect specimen pieces displayed 
in our warerooms. 


William Leavens & Co., Manufacturers, 32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
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aa It is a good idea to have your rugs cleaned by a professional 
i cleaner at least once a yeer. 

| + But if, for any reason, you prefer to have them cleaned at home, 

Mh you can. And if you go about it in the right way, the results will be 

‘7 so satisfactory that, instead of having your rugs thoroughly cleaned, 
ve once a year, by a cleaner, you will probably have them wel! cleaned, 


every month or two, at home. 


a AN 
7a 


it 









ee 


ae 


The directions given below apply to both domestic and oriental 
rugs, with this qualification—orientel rugs should never be beaten or shaken. 
DIRECTIONS :— First, sweep with a broom, (or, in the case of a domestic 1 pat 
and shake) until all the dust is removed. Then lay the rug on the floor. Make a stiff 
lather of lvory Soap and warm water (half a cake of [vory will make a bucket of lather) and 
scrub the rug, width by width. Wipe with aclean, damp sponge. Use very little water. 
Ivory Soap is so mild, so pure, so gentle in its action that it will 
not dull the color or injure the fabric of ANY article that water will 
not harm—and it will most effectually remove the dirt. 


Ivory Soap - 994460 Per Cent. Pure. 


SA NS A a Mh, a a 
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THE HOUSE 


Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- 
vance, postpaid to any part of the United States; 
$3.00 to Canada ; to foreign countries comprised 
in the Postal Union, $3.50. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- 
less made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 

When a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be given. 


The trade supplied by the American News 
Company and its branches. 





BEAUTIFUL 


Renew as early as possible, in order to avoid 
a break in the receipt of the numbers. Book- 
dealers, Postmasters, and Newsdealers receive 
subscriptions. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

THE House BEAUTIFUL will not be responsi- 
ble for manuscripts and i! rations submitted, 
but uses all due caution in their care. 

Entered as second-class matter Feb. 5, 1897, 
at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1908. Trade-mark 
registered. All rights reserved. 


St 









The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago 
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SH 
NONSENSE 


Doctor — You have some sort of poison in your 
tem. Patient — Shouldn’t wonder. What was 
it last stuff you gave me?—New York Sun. 











She (sentimentally) — How like life are the waves 
the sea! He— You bet. Come to the shore in 
ut style, and go away broke.— Sydney Newsletter. 














Landlady — You will either have to pay what 
u owe or leave. Slowpay— Thanks. The last 
ce I was at they made me do both. 

— Stray Stories. 








Tonsorial Expert (cutting colored man’s hair) 

Rastus, your hairis just like wool. ’Rastus—Well, 
h didn’t spect to cut silk fo’ fifteen cents, did 
h?—Harper’s Weekly. 








Magistrate (sternly)—Didn’t I tell you the last 
e you were here I never wanted you to come be- 
emeagain? Prisoner—Yes, sir; but I couldn’t 
ke the police believe it.—Tit- Bits. 


First Weather-Bureau Man — Where’s that" flag 
hang out when there’s going to be fair weather? 
ond Weather-Bureau Man —I hung it out last 

eek and a storm came up and carried it away.— 
ladelphia Bulletin. 





You don’t seem to have as much call for ham- 
cks as you used to,” said the regular boarder 
No,” answered Farmer Corntossel. ‘‘I guess 
mes have been too hard for silk stockings this 
mmer.’’—Washington Star. 








Of Doubtful Use 


e grasp at Opportunity a dozen times each day, 

nelose our fists most carefully and find — it got 
away! 
yet, though disappointed sore, the game 
allures so much 

hene’er it nears again we make another fevered 
clutch. 

Of all the wild, elusive things on earth, in air or sea, 

ere’s nothing that compares with this same 
Opportunity. 

d should all those who grasp succeed I’ve won- 
dered quite a bit 

they (and you and I) would know just what to 
do with it ! —Roy Farrell Greene. 


_ 








Do you regard the stage as an educator?” 
yt exactly,’ answered Miss Cayenne. ‘“‘It 
uld be unfortunate if we were to get our ideas 
ociety from the problem play and our ideas of 
»stume from the musical comedy.”— Washington 








I tell you,” went on the old lady at a hotel, 
etting quite angry, ‘‘I wont have this room. 1 

't going to pay my money for a pigsty, and, as 
r as sleeping in one of them folding beds, I simply 

n’t do it.’ The boy could stand it no longer. 
Get on in, mum,” said he, with a weary expression 

his face. ‘‘This ain’t your room; it’s the 
levator.”’ — Philadelphia Inquirer. 





In a New England village a man lost a horse one 
y, and, failing to find him, went down to the 
lie square and offered a reward of $5 to whoever 
iid bring him back. A half-witted fellow who 
rd the offer volunteered to discover the where- 
uts of the horse, and, sure enough, he returned 
half an hour, leading him by his bridle. The 
ner was surprised at the ease with which his 
f-witted friend had found the beast, and on 
sing the $5 to him, he asked: ‘Tell me, how 


you find the horse?” To which the other 
] 


ude answer: ‘‘ Waal, I thought to myself, where 
uld I go if I was a hoss: and I went there, and 
had.’”’— Argonaut. 

















BENNETT’S MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


All subscriptions are for one full year 
CLASS 13. CLASS 27. 
eae ss | HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | eyeiccmankite aie iourmat 2°: | HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Book-Keeper . ae Pee | with any ONE of these n-.. 
Children’s Mz agazine. bene s Veena ? } 


} ut Read vesees Sie aR ‘ with any ONE of these 

Cosmopolitan M¢ ibis «2 edenniin S * 2 5 — ween fab eee i = , 

Garden Magazine.......... ae mee Sanita at thestows..: - 95 
Smart Set ioe © 








Harper’s Bazar 
Suburban Life 


Little Folks (New Subs, ¢ only). -ausinetstouh \ 
Toilettes . 
Success Pn cache css +ces ochogennen with any Two 











Metropolitan Magazine. 
Sunset, Ladies’ Home Journal —— OUR PRICE 


a secsaseevsensess [ HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
| 
t able nan s ipa . ‘ iia S ° | ° ‘ S -00 
= B22 





Pictorial Review.. ‘ Sonne ninebeaicon 
Woman's Home C ompanion. Saturday Evening Post 


Woman’s National Daily. 








CLASS 20. The Youth: s perm ep $1: 75 
Appteton s Magazine —_——_—— 


Breeder’s Gazette somes : for 1909, including al! extr ur 
Broadway Magazine. a HOUSE BE AUTIFUL thirteen colors and ¢g 
Country Gentleman oeeee ™ 

Etude .. 











Field and Stream. sees AN " with any ONE of these 
Musician .. vb Santee y ] MAY T 7 1 Is 
eee cae->--- tesneseeee: S 60 YOU MAY ADD TO YOUR LIST 

B.. : ° e . , . 
jn thea - nee MO Century Magazine.. RBIS Everybody's Magazine " 81.50 
Van Norden’s Magazine.. Harper's Magazine. eee 3.50 IN. cicnncscikekees nts 1.00 
Werks Be-Bay Harper's Weekly.............- . 3.50 Munsey’s Magazine............ 1,00 








St. Nicholas... : . 2.85 Inte rnational Studio. scnesocsasecs 4.50 
OUR LARGE 44=-PAGE CATALOGUE For All Art Lovers) 
contains about 3,000 publications at lowest prices. Write for it 
now and see how much you can save. OUR REFERENCES 
IT’S FREE ALL PUBLISHERS THE COMMERCIAL AGENCIES 


| 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


BENNETT’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 


66- 74 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























“The House Beautiful” *,?,2°427"° THE GORTON QUICK OPENING 


which tells you 
how to derive the most artistic and beautiful effects, = A D | ATO R V A LV E 
with tne least money. It replies directly to your in- . , 
quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in For low pressure Steam Vapor or Vacuum Systems of Heating. 
IT SAVES COAL 


your house. We appreciate suggestions at any time and 
Send for circular and prices 


are glad to look to our readers for newideas. Write us 
GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 96 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 


at your pleasure. 






























When in Boston, Stay at Boston’s New Hotel 


| 
Are You Going to Build? 


We have secured a small supply of back 
numbers of Indoors and Out, “The 
Homebuilders’ Magazine” and while they ] | 
last—we will send twenty-four issues, | | 
express paid, for Five Dollars. 


Hundreds of illustrations and plans of zn er : Elo 
Dwelling Houses, Large and Small, representing RS pi ae 
a wide range of cost and adapted to varied *s 2 es 255 ae LF ae sd 
sites, climates, individual tastes of their owners a RR ae Ere ae HEN you visit 
and many other conditions. a ——~ = J , wish on, stop at 
Formal Gardens providing a setting for the J ‘Se ni Deters . Geant 
House and enhancing the Architecture. i ond most’ caigutuly ép- 
a . pointed hotel, the Brewster, 
Interiors of Houses. All rooms of the House located on Boylston Street be- 
Individually Treated. Unique Rooms and tween Washinetonand Tremont 
Ingenious Arrangements. Furniture and in the heart of the shopping 
Decoration. J 


and theater section, 
Special Types of Buildings, such as Farmsteads, You will find this a cozily andsump- 
Studios, Private Chapels, Garages and Stables, tuously appointed hotel, with an 
Chauffeurs’ and Coachmen’s Quarters, Green- atmosphere of refinement, ideal in 
houses and Gardener's Cottages, Orangeries, | every respect. Rooms single or en 
Squash Courts, and Riding Courts, Bowling J | suite, with or without baths. They 
Alleys, Water Towers, Boathouses, Children’s are furnished in a most modern, 
Playhouses, Guest Lodges, Swimming Pools 


dainty, and home-like way. 
and Bath- houses, Summer and Tea Houses, etc. } | Courteous attendance, the finest of 


: cuisine, and reasonable rates should 
MAIN RECEPTION HALL. i you to give the Brewster a 
Ainslie & Grabow Company Reservations by wire may be 


Operating Hotels Lenox, Tuileries, ~ Empire, Boston: New Ocean sent to us at our expense, 
muse, Swampscott, Mass.; Hotel Titehtield, Jamaica, W.L 

































Twenty-four numbers, express paid for $5.00 
Send at Once, Before the Supply is Exhausted 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 
Republic Bldg., Chicago 

















R.R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 











Famous Slobe-Wernick LL 
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tph made by Country Life in America 



















HIS illustration is an exact reproduction showing the actual colors of this library 
interior—the photograph being made by the Lumiére process. 

It vividly portrays the workshop of one whose life is devoted to a class of literary 
and scientific research that directly benefits mankind. 

In the numerous §lobe-Wervicke Sectional Bookcases—only a portion of which 
appear in the illustration—are stored costly volumes from all over the world, so care- 


fully classified and assembled as to inspire one’s best efforts. 





: Many thousands annually pay tribute to the advancement this company has made 
since it first commenced the manufacture of sectional bookcases—that are now to be 
had in styles worthy of the most exclusive homes, as well as in less expensive 
types that bring infinite pleasure and satisfaction t booklover of modest income. 

A catalogue illustrating 25 library interiors, fr original hand 
Ghannsusnnmeenneeciies!! 


drawings, will be mailed to any person on request. 
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GlobeSWervicke Sectional Bookcases are carried in stock by nearly 1|5 f our author- 
ized agents. 
These agents also have specimens of the different finishes of oak and mahogany— 
dull or polish—in which these cases can be had to match the color-tone of any room. 
| Where not represented we ship on approval—freight paid. Uniform prices everywhere. 


Write Dept. C for catalogue containing above plans. 


| She Globe=Wernicke Co. Cincinnati. 


Branch Stores—NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway, cor. White—CHICAGO, 224-228 Wa \ve.-—BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 





















